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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


‘© Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’ ?”’—John Bull. 
NOTICE.—Two New Serial Stories, ““ ARMINELL,” by the Author of “John Herring,” 


“ Mehalah,” §c, and “PAUL’S SISTER,” by the Author of “ His Cousin Betty,” 
“ Near Neighbours,” §c., are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ ’—Guardian. 


NEW WORKS. NEW NOVELS. 
The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE TROTTER. yy5. yy ANN’S A LOST JZSTATE. In 3 


a WINGFIELD, Author of “‘ Lady Griz.1.” In 2 vols. large vollerawa ann 

¢C! 's e 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the ELECTRESS Miss PRICE’S RED TOWERS. In 3 vols. 
SOPHIA of HANOVER. From the German, by Mrs. Le1auton. In 1 vol. crown 8yo0. 
crown 8v0, 93, 


NAPOLEON at SAINT HELENA. By IDEALA: a Study from Life. 


ry E. O’Meara, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition, with 
fue Notes and other Additions, and embellished by several Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 
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By a New 


Writer. Second Edition, now ready, in 1 vo!. demy 8vo, 6s. 


“The stiff surgeon who maintained his cause, Miss SERGEANT’S ESTHE R DENISON. 


Hath lost his place and gained the world’s appl. wse, ’—Brron. In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


" iNET, b ANNY 3 a ny 9, 
From the French of Madame C. Coignet, by Fanny TwemLow. In demy 8vo MARRIAGE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 


Each Novel in One Volume, crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 





NOVELS. 





The LATEST ADDITION to the SERIES. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. Carey. 


By MARIE CORELLI. | By ROSA N. CAREY. | By W. E. NORRIS. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. Nellie’s Memories. Thirlby Hall. 
Vendetta. | Thelma. Wooed and Married. A Bachelor’s Blunder. 


Wee Wifie. F : ‘ 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. Not Like Other Girls. pani isi 
Cometh Up as a Flower. Uncle Max. By CHARLES READE. 


Good-Bye, Sweetheart. 

Joan. Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. 

Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 
' Belinda. | ‘* Doctor Cupid.” 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

The “ First Violin.”’ 

Borderland. Healey. 

Kith and Kin. Probation. | 

The Wellfields. | 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Only the Governess. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. | 
Thrown Together. 

~ Ap | Dorothy Fox. | 

am an ve. orothy Fox. | 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. By HAWLEY SMART. 
A Girton Girl. | Breezie Langton. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A Perilous Secret. 
By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 
Seaforth. By MARCUS CLARKE. 
| For the Term of His Natural 
1fe. 





Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


Sam 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


The 
Une 


By Mrs, 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
erna Boyle. 


Susan Drummond. 
By lady G. FULLERTON. 


A Ball-Room Repentance. 
| By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall it Be? 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. | 
mee by the Churchyard. | By BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 
© Silas. | The Initials. | Quits! 
RIDDELL. | By JANE AUSTEN. 


’s Sweetheart. 


| 
| 
Three Clerks. | 


| Edition, upon hand-made paper, at 63;.) 
Emma. 


Mansfield Park. 


| 
| suasion, 
| 
| 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


| By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. 


| By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


The Freres. | 


| 
| 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon | 


Lady Susan, and The Watsons. | 


A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER. 


Success: and How He Wonlt. 
Under a Charm, 

No Surrender. 

Fickle Fortune. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


| By FRANCES M. PEARD. 





ybird Northanger Abbey, and Per. | Near Neighbours. F 

ino Strange not to be True. Pride and Prejudice. | ANONYMOUS. i 

en Middleton. Sense and Sensibility. The Last of the Cavaliers. i 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


In February will be published, in 3 vols., 
A NEW WORK of FICTION by the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.”’ 


IN DURANCE VILE. 


= | 


MONICA. By E. Everett-Green. 3 vols. | 
ONE for the OTHER: Stories of French | 


Lite, By Esmé Stuart. 3 vols. 


The STRANGEST JOURNEY of MY LIFE. 


By F.Piaor. 6:. 


TOILERS of BABYLON. By B.L. Farjeon. 


3 vols. 
“Mr. Farjeon writes the history of Nancie Manners and his other personages 
with a simple, thoroughgoing realism that is essectially artistic ..... This power. 
fully written story is especially adapted to create a lasting interest.”—Morning Post. 


The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon. 


LEWIS WINGFIELD. 5s. 
“Deeply interesting and original.’”’—Morning Post, 
“Mr. Wingfield fairly thrills his readers.’’—Graphic. 


MISS HILDRETH. By A. de Grasse 


STEVENS. 3 vols. 
** A very fresh, bright novel, full of new and strange situations.”— Vanity Fair, 
“The story is bright and sparkling, and exccedingly interesting.” —Queen. 


The POWER of the HAND. By Mrs. 


Notter, Author of “Olive Varcoe.’’ 3 vols. 
‘A veritable romance, and a very good one...... The mysteries, both natural 
and supernatural, are extremely well managed......The descriptions of Nature 
are admirable.”—Vanity Fair. 


GLORINDA. By Anna Bowman Dodd, 


Author of “Cathedral Days.”’ 53, 


JOHN BROWN and LARRY LOHENGRIN. 


A Tale with Two Heroes. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 5°. 


The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. 
By Hume Nisset. With 2¢ Illustrations by the Author. 6s. 


“A book of marvels and adventures as exciting as any written for boys,”— 
Saturday Review. 


NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, the Hunted Man. 


By WiLturAmM WESTALL. 5:. 
“The best story of adventure which has been published since ‘ Allan Quater- 
main.’’’—Manchester Examiner. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James 


| 

{ 

Pary. New Edition. 5s. | 
| 

| 

t 




















TWO NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


1. DUST and DIAMONDS. 


PuRNELL. Price 63. 
‘Tf there is any dust in the book, it is literary gold-dust.’’"—Globe, 


2. ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By the Author 


of ‘* Three-Cornered Essays.” 33, 6d. 
** Offers throughout most pleasant reading, and treats of subjects which now 
attract public attention or afford amusement...... Contains matter useful as well 
as interesting.” —Morning Post. 


By Thomas 





The AUSTRALIAN in LONDON. By J. F. 


Hogan, Author of ‘‘ The Irish in Australia.’’ 6s. [This day. 


RED HUGH’S CAPTIVITY: a Picture of 


Ireland, Social and Politival, in the Reign of Queen Elizibeth. By Sranpisu 
O’GrRaDyY. 6s, [Just ready, 


OPERATIC TALES. By Major-General 


CuEsNey. 6s. 


LITTLE PEOPLE and their HOMES in 


MEADOWS, WOODS, and WATER. By Srexvxa L. Hook. Illustrated. 63, 

**One of the most successful of the many books written to give children an 
ioterest in natural history.”--Scotsman. 
“Very prettily written.”—Guardian. 


STORIES of the GREAT SCIENTISTS. By 


Henrietta C, Wricut. With 8 Portraits. 63, 
Galileo—Newton—Franklin— Linnw 1s —Hersche!|—Cuvier—Humbo!dt—Davy— 
Faraday—Lyell—Agassiz—Ty ndall—Darwin—Haurxley, &c. | 


OLD and NEW SPAIN. By H. M. Field. 


7s. 6d. | 
** Replete with interesting and instructive matter.’’— Morning Post. 
F. 


PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. B 
“A religious universal history, with a Scripture scienca geological narrative 


L. C. Kine. 3s, 60. ' 
prefixed...... Told with clearnes: snd general straightforwardness...... A handy and 
serviceable little volume,’’—Scottish Leader, 


The STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A.S. ARNOLD. 63. 
‘* A book of great interest, and a valuable contribution to the study of the life | 
of a remarkable mav.”—John Bull. 
‘“‘ The writer is well acquainted with the facts of Carlyle’s carcer, and presents 
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‘FRENCH JANET. 


|; POPULAR EDITION OF MATTHEW 


| 
them concisely, clearly, and with freshness of style and view.’’—Globe, | 
| 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. By Py 
fessor PasQuaLe ViLuaRI. ‘Translated by LINDA VILLARI. With many 
Portraits and Iilustrations. 7 

“Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are alded the author’ 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, ang rhe 
easy style...... A book which is not likely to be forgotten.” —Atheneum, . 

Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGES (Fourteenth Century). By J.J.Jusseranp. Translated from th 
French by Lucy TouLmin SmirH. Edition de Luxe, consisting of 65 copies 
(53 only being for sale), printed on Japan paper, bound in vellum and 
numbered and signed. Terms on application. ‘ 

“ We can heartily recommend bis book as one of the pleasantest and Most care 
fully executed pictures of a side of Euglish mediwval life that we have met with 
for a long tiwe.”’—Saturday Review, 

By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D.—THIRD EDITION, 

The COMING of the FRIARS; and other Mediayg) 
Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 61. (Ready, 

“Tn this volume Dr. Jessopp devotes to the elucidation of bygone ages the same 
keenness of observation, vivid presentation of detail, and rich sense of hamonr 
that made his former work on contemporary ‘ Arcady’so memorable.” —Murray’; 


Magazine. 
2 By the SAME AUTHOR.—FOURTH EDITION. 
ARCADY : For Better, For Worse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s 





VOLUME XVIII. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” —Just ready, 


PHGENICIA. By Rev.Canon Rawlinson. Mapsandg 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. ; gilt edges, 53. 6d. 
Will be published next week. 
INDIAN LIFE: Social and Religious. By Joh 


CaMPBELL OMAN, Professor of Nitural Science in the Government College 
Lahore. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. . 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
CANARY ISLES, Rides and Studies in the, By 


CHARLES Epwarpes. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
“ His book fills the imagination with glowing pictures, to the credit of Canary 
Land,’’— Spectator. 
Parchment, 3s. 61. 
CHESS: a Christmas Masque. By Louis Tylor, 
“‘ There is vigour, thought, and music...... It is original, it is powerful, and itis 


very prettily printed.”—Mr. ANDrEew LANG in Longman’'s Magazins, 


[THe CENTURY MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 

will contain an Illustrated Article on GEROME, the ARLISL, by Faysy 
F. Herrine; The PORTRAITS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by Lavreycz 
Huron, with Illustrations; FAIRTES and DRUIDS of IRELAND, by Cus, 
bE Kay; The REVIVAL of HAND-SPINNINGand WEAVING in WESTMORE. 
LAND, by ALBERT FLEMING, &c. Price ls, 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





‘SMITH, ELDER, AND COS LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


By Sarah _ Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘St Mungo’s City,” &:. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. HARRY JONES. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 


the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘‘ East and West London,” &c, 


ARIWOLD'S 





**CULTURE AND ANARCHY.” 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 61. 
CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay i 


Political and Social Criticism. By MattHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. To be comprised 
in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo, 5s. each. This Edition will contaia 
Three Portraits of Mr. Browning and a few Illustrations. Vol. X.—Ti¢ 
RING and the BOOK. Books IX, to XII., with a Portrait of Guido France 
chini, is ready this day. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS 0? 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containinz a Frontispiece, 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edge:, ls, 6d. per Volume. 
Vol. IV., The PROFESSOR and POEMS, by Charlotte Bronté; ail 
POEMS by her Sisters and Father, is ready this day. 








‘© The ‘Cornhill’ is the most interesting of Engl'sh magazines.”—Vanitu ~ 
‘©The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence. —Pal 
Mall Gazette. ‘The Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpewy 
monthlies, and deservedly so.”’—Scottish Review. 


NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE, ready this day, contains the continuation of ts 
Popular New Story, ** THE COUNTY,” and the follow 
Stories and Articles :—“* Macbeth””—* A Good Man’s Dilemma ~ 
“ Notes by a Naturalist: Rooks and their Relatives” —“ Sentry 
Go!”—“ The Penny-Fictionist ’—“ Such a Fool !”—and «Brew 
Janet,” Chaps. 16-18. 

At all BOOKSELLERS’ and NEWSAGENTS’, Price SIXPENCE. 


*,* Catalogue post-jree on Application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
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BOOKS. 


—— 
LAMARTINE.* 

Ir is time that an impartial estimate should be made of 
Lamartine, and this volume sketches agreeably the life of a 
man whose political failure may well be forgotten in the 
lustre of his poetry, which fifty years hence will probably 
reconquer the admiration that of late years has waned. We 
are hardly yet sufficiently far off to judge truly of what is 
gold and what is glitter in his reputation as the master of 
splendid words, goodly of presence, enthusiastically loved, 
and swaying France to his changing beliefs. We have not 
yet recovered the undue reaction from our fathers’ admiration 
of him, nor can we even now forgive the statesman whose 
Jamour over-coloured truths of which he professed to be the 
most authentic prophet. With the mass of materials at her 
disposal, Lady Margaret Domvile might well have elaborated 
her work further. Why has it no preface, but scanty 
references, and no index or even chapter-headings ? Lamartine 
was a poet whose sweet and noble verses were in the mouth of 
every educated Frenchman as soon as they were published ; 
and that in the last decade of the Restoration, when French 
taste was indefinitely better than it is now. A politician 
who for three months dictated not only the government 
but the sentiment of his nation, Lamartine marks a high 
level in the intellectual tides of the century. In a second 
edition we hope that Lady Margaret Domvile may add 
largely to her sketch, and give us a more thoughtful and 
critical portrait of a man whose measure has not yet been 
fairly taken. She is evidently afraid to like her hero too 
much; she has not had enough courage whether of praise or 
blame; she does not sufficiently criticise his vanity as the 
fatal weakness which marred his career and dominated 
his genius, and leaves us cold even yet to the fine quality 
of his nature and of his earlier work ; nor does she adequately 
admire the almost perfect beauty of his shorter poems, written 
before his thirtieth year. In what language is therea creation 
of more clinging charm than “Le Lac”? Where in more 
graceful form are the eternally sad problems of human 
existence summed up than in others of the Meditations, and 
even in the less excellent, because more verbose and more 
ambitions, Harmonies? Change of taste, rust and wreck 
of that perfected machine, the French language, can never 
destroy the esthetic value of Lamartine’s elegies. Lady-Mar- 
garet Domvile quotes the sympathetic praise of Amiel and of 
Hildebrandt the historian; she follows Scherer in his fine 
recognition of poetry of which probably he feels the short- 
comings more keenly than would many other critics; yet she 
falters in her faith. It is certain that few Englishmen 
appreciate French verse. If proof were needed of the in- 
herently different sympathies which distinguish French 
from English art, it is to be found in their diversity 
of poetical expression; and it is but natural that the author 
should dwell more on Lamartine as he swayed politics 
thanas he caught up the poetic sentiment of his race and 
his epoch, and uttered it. Yet it is by his Meditations 
that he will live beside, if not above, his big brother, Victor 
Hugo, in the literature of the century. By a sequence of 
events that would have been puzzling to Englishmen fifty 
years ago, the unsurpassed monarch of words replaced Louis 
Philippe, the King of the Philistines, as the master of France. 
Words were his big battalions, and perhaps in no instance 
have the uses and abuses of words been more apparent than 
m Lamartine. Lady M. Domvile writes pleasantly and 
well of his good birth and parentage, and of- his boyish trials 
of poverty and irregular education during the revolutionary 
decade of 1790-1800, We could wish that she had given us a 








* More critical estimate of how the violent evolution of those 


years reacted on his impressionable temperament. What 
Partin him had his boyish idol, Rousseau, and the humani- 
tarians? How, during the tyranny of violent action under 
Napoleon, was prepared the outbreak of literature, and that 
other tyranny of fine sentiments finely expressed which 
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followed the Bourbon restoration, and of which Lamartine 
was no mean author? What was in the air when Bonaparte 
the Doer and Lamartine the Singer ranked Macpherson’s 
Ossian as the first of poets, “except, perhaps, father Homer,” 
as Lamartine allowed reluctantly ? Our readers will find in 
the facts of his early life, as told in this volume, suggestions 
rather than solutions of problems that have perpetual interest. 
As the hundred years are now all but completed since Lamar- 
tine’s birth, these facts have something of the value of those 
splendid sunsets which told us of the volcanic fury in Java; 
in studying them we touch the secrets of history. The boy- 
hood of Lamartine was, indeed, sheltered, as far as might be, 
by the love of an admirable mother. Her influence restrained 
in a great measure, while she lived, the vague and unpractical 
drift to which he always tended. She was essentially true, and 
checked his unreality of thought and belief. Possibly Madame 
de Lamartine contributed to her son’s egotism by her tenderness 
tothe rather pompous boy in his many scrapes; but her piety and 
her example of womanly virtue deepened the sentiment and 
elevated the thought in her son’s earlier poems. The best of 
them are inspired by the facts of his private life, his love-affairs, 
and the impression made on him by scenery when he was under 
stress of strong emotion; but their aspiration and spirituality 
are less marked as her influence becomes less powerful. He 
had few strong convictions at any time; he never knew him- 
self sufficiently to have a sense of humour; he was too sensi- 
tively sympathetic to resist the attraction now of Royalists, 
now of Girondins. His mother had been the friend’s friend 
of the saintly Princess Elizabeth of France, and she handed 
down to him that tradition of respect for authority, divine and 
human, and for family life, which was the truest note in the 
literature of the Restoration. It partially controlled in him 
the effects of Rousseau’s doctrines, and his ardent belief in 
the vox populi only appeared when he found that he could sway 
its acclamation. The fact that Lamartine’s poetry was as a 
rainbow after the deluge which had undone old France, secured 
for it perhaps an exaggerated welcome; but it does not merit 
the neglect of our less romantic and coarser period. 


We know not with which English poet to compare Lamar- 
tine. It is easier to say which statesman of our time is 
curiously like him. He is haunted, like Wordsworth and 
Shelley, by the passion that groans beneath inanimate things ; 
but he cries for the sympathy of Nature in less noble moods 
and for less noble cause than does Wordsworth. He is too 
full of self to learn from her. He loves her in her gaudier 
aspects at Baie and at Aix, or in her Alpine glooms when she 
ministers to his revolutionary theories, or to his youthful 
loyalties as in his exquisite idylls of Burgundian life and 
landscape. His love for woman is of the same quality, and 
about it he has no reserve; his “ Graziella” describes his first 
passion, “ Rafael” his devotion to Madame Charles, and we 
know by his own confession how these violent emotions gave 
a power and pathos to his poetry that his creative faculty 
could not supply. “Elvire” may be said to have made a poet of 
him, but from earliest boyhood he had laboured to perfect his 
gift of language, and he felt to the full that devotion to Nature 
which was in vogue. Shut out from professional work by 
family tradition, he had given himself unreservedly to litera- 
ture; but only the fire of personal passion could have fused his 
thoughts into some of the Meditations, which, after all, leave 
criticism disarmed. 


In 1820 they were published, and Lamartine found himself 
hailed as not only the inventor of romantic poetry, the inter- 
preter of that spiritual weariness which was a reaction from 
preceding strain, and the bard of that revival of Christianity 
of which Chateaubriand was the prophet in prose. At once 
pietistic and humanist, a compound essence of De Maistre’s 
archaic Soirées de St. Petersbourg and of the Nouvelle 
Heloise, he was delightful both to the Duchesses whether of 
the pre- or of the post-revolutionary era, and to the new France 
of Balzac and De Musset. Fashion seized on him, and pro- 
fited him little by encouraging his defects of extravagance, 
sentimental and financial; but a certain innate dignity and 
optimistic aim, a refined vanity, and a prudent marriage, kept 
his ambitions pure as they ever were. An increased love of 
antithesis and verbal effect, however, an Ossianic vagueness 
and an emphasised religiosity, leave the reader colder after 
reading the Harmonies, published in 1827. The absence of 


faith in the objects of his sonorous worship is faintly per- 
ceptible, and there are hints of even audacious doubt. As he 
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revealed himself by letter or otherwise to his adorers, there 
were certain shocks alike to classical and to romantic taste. 
Of Roman sights, he preferred St. Peter’s and Canova’s 
studio. Marvellous criticisms—as, for instance, that he 
preferred a French translation of his favourite Tasso to the 
original—filtered through his correspondence, and leave us 
to think that it was partly because he was the mouthpiece 
of his contemporaries that they, with nice complacency, 
worshipped his superiority of genius. But meantime, his 
elegies made him Secretary of Legation and virtually 
Minister at Florence, and the highest diplomatic posts were at 
his command after the appearance of the Harmonies. 

Lady M. Domvile seems to appreciate the orator above the 
bard. Weare not of that opinion; but it would be difficult 
not to admire the laborious worker, the upright citizen, the 
refined and sweet-tempered knight-errant who rode forth re- 
dressing human wrongs in such glittering armour, with but 
one visible cloud on his brow, the cloud of incessant pecuniary 
trouble, and its train of ignoble shifts. The dynastic change 
of 1830 opened to him vistas of liberal optimism, and they 
wooed him to triumph by rhetoric in Parliament, as he had 
done by poetry in the Academy. He worked at it as if he had 
to pass a competitive examination, and quickly took a high 
place—soon to be the highest—in political oratory. 

It is rather fruitless labour to follow Lamartine through 
ten years of Louis Philippe’s Parliaments. There were “superb 
oratorical tournaments” in which he took a brilliant part ; but 
what is even the celebrated speech in which he topped all other 
effort by the declaration, “La France s’ennuie !” compared to 
one stanza of “ Le Vallon”? His oratory is matter of tradition, 
asis the enormous success of his History of the Girondins, pub- 
lished in 1847. It proved his singular gift of opportuneness, 
and of sympathy with men’s moods, to be so vivid as to enable 
him to prophesy by instinct rather than by reason. He created 
the legend of the Girondins ; intoxicated by his own eloquence, 
he became one, and that just at the moment when Europe was 
throbbing with desire for change, and with the “virtuous” 
optimism of Vergniaudand Roland. The sale of the book was 
great ; Lamartine received £16,000 in money, and was promoted 
to the leadership of all men of “ light and leading,” the faddists 
and the benign believers in a Utopia where government can 
be carried on by speechifying. Lamartine was so pleased to 
“ride on the whirlwind” of February, 1848, that he avoided 
with tact all direct interference till the fate of the Royalty was 
decided. We give him credit for believing that he could do 
better than Louis Philippe, Thiers, Guizot, and Bugeaud put 
together. He was third in the list of the Provisional Govern- 
ment named by the Chamber, in company with the Radicals, 
Ledru Rollin and Cremieux, and at last the moment seemed to 
have come for a really fine display of his courage, his good looks, 
and his splendid use of words. Proclamations flowed from 
his pen; he was generous to the harried salons, to dismayed 
Princesses, and played saviour to his former associates. He 
understood the best traditions of parade, and one day he was 
even greeted by the mob as First Consul. “ All this is very 
great,” wrote Mr. Greville. English people were delighted 
with this glittering St. Michael of radical reform, putting his 
foot on its ugly brood. Yet M. de Falloux, who in his 
admirable Memoirs has lately given his version of Lamar- 
tine’s conduct in the rising of May 15th, when he and the 
Orleanist De Mornay—not Morny, as Lady M. Domvile prints 
—acted as bodyguard to the poet-dictator, leaves it but too 
clear that Lamartine had neither convictions nor the power 
they confer, under his panoply of phrases. If he had grasped 
supreme power, as perhaps he might have done, how long 
could he have held it? Already he was taunted by shouts of 
“ Assez joué de la lyre!” In the Parliament of May 4th, he 
had been returned for ten Departments. In June, his voice 
was silenced by Cavaignac’s guns. In the plébiscite for the 
Presidency, he received but nineteen thousand votes; and in 
the next Parliament, only the resignation of his seat by a 
friend gained Lamartine a place. “France has gone mad,” 
he writes ; “a Republic to end in a promenade de Franconi!” 
The madness was his, if he had counted on the voices of the 
mob. Nowhere, he professed, was he so cloquent as before 
a crowd; and, unhappily, he had not understood that though 
crowds have passions and interests, they have no respon- 
sibility of conscience, and can be bound by no ties. The 
persons composing them lose their individuality, and Philip 
sober, alone, does not ratify the shouts of Philip intoxicated 
by the contagion of a mob. 





a 
The story of Lamartine’s remaining life is but a recon 
of incessant and plodding labour to fill his leaking py 
labour in which his defects of style are almost necessarily 
accentuated. Yet during those years of broken health ang 
utmost effort, he seems to us more heroic than before, His 
three months’ tenure of office had left him £120,009 the 
poorer. On one occasion alone he had spent £3,000 of his, 
private means to check a petty rising and save bloodshed. 4, 
might have held office under the Empire, and Louis Napoleog 
repeatedly and with the utmost delicacy offered to pay his 
debts. The first orator of France, however, would accept 
nothing from the silent, awkward parvenu who spoke with 
foreign accent and never spelt quite rightly. The word “Bon, 
parte” had over-crowed Lamartine’s rhetoric, for it was a won 
which carried with it memories of deeds. Lamartine learn 
in the sad grey years of old age that he had conjured with hy 
the shadows of virtues. Only the discipline of ruthlg 
events dispersed for him the mirage of his own wor 
if it ever were dispersed. The dream-faces of his mother 
his wife, of Graziella and Elvire, had left him before ¢h, 
end. “You are of those to whom life is already but an q. 
pectation,” Victor Hugo wrote to him. Yet the figure of th 
weary paladin of noble sentiments gains in beauty and dignity 
as he laboured to pay every debt, and finally succeeded by 
the production of amazing numbers of books,—fifteen jp 
one year. He hardly paused in his labour except to “ welcom 
his friends with his accustomed gracious urbanity.” Hy 
summons to die found him serenely ready; and he receive 
the last offices of piety from his friend, the Abbé Duguery, 
who was murdered the following year, during the Commu 
His early poetry is irradiated by just that touch of sincerity 
and truth which it needed, in these records of his last twenty 
years of faithful and honest work; and we should give 
reverent ear to this exquisite poet of regret, of human burden, 
and human longing “for the wings of a dove,” singing tow 
his immortally sweet strains of human inadequacy. It is not 
less felt now than when the century was young, whatever the 
form of that haunting pessimism for which we would fain 
think Lamartine found before his death the only true relief, 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE IN STUART TIMES 
Mr. Law’s original intention was to complete his work on 
Hampton Court Palace in two volv aes, but finding he coud & 
not do this without sacrificing important matter, he stoppel F 
the new volume at the death of James ILI., leaving the events 
from that time to the present to be dealt with in another 
volume. We wish Mr. Law had kept to his original intention, 
We do not, of course, know what he has in store for the third 
volume, but we think the work might have been judiciously 
compressed into two. Many people will fight shy of 
three volumes who would welcome two, whilst others wh F 
want some fresh information about the Palace and its 
grounds will find it obscured by such superfluous detail 
as, for instance, occupy a whole chapter on the conference 
between Anglicans and Puritans in 1603. The second volume 
is certainly not equal to the first. Not that it is less im 
teresting, for the contents, whatever the treatment, cannot be 
otherwise than full of interest, but because the interest has 
rather shifted from the Palace to those who dwelt in it. Toa 
certain extent this is inevitable, for the earlier volume had 
the advantage of dealing with the origin and growth of the 
Tudor Palace, whilst the other is restricted to alterations and 
additions. In order, therefore, to provide materials for some 
sort of framework, it became necessary to trench on the 
domain of history, and Mr. Law was tempted to write much 
that had already been written and rewritten by others. He 
has, however, done this with judgment, and the result is avely 
readable book, notwithstanding that the Palace itself is often 
overlooked. Mr. Law is conscientious in giving the authorities 
for his statements, and emphasises his narrative with pertinelt 
extracts, though certain passages of the latter are somewhat 
forcible for a book of this description. 

Soon after his accession, James I. paid a visit to Hampton 
Court, and it was from the Palace that on July 17th, 1603, he 
issued a summons to all persons who had £4) a year in lan 
or upwards, to come and receive the honour of knighthood, 
intending to enrich himself either by means of the fees 
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& recor] appertaining thereto, or by fines in the event of refusal. Six 
Dg purse days later, seven hundred would-be knights were ready to 
ecessarily receive the honour ; and on July 23rd the King created three 
ealth ang hundred at Whitehall. He had previously (July 21st) created 
ore. Hy eleven Peers in the Great Hall, in the presence of the Queen 
0,000 the and Court. James F. returned to Hampton Court to spend 
100 of his. Christmas, and determined to have some grand masques as 
shed. H the principal feature of the festivities. Mr. Law has given a 
Napoleog full and graphic description of the grand Royal masque, The 
> pay hiy Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, which took place in the 
ld accept Great Hall on January 8th, 1604, and must have been a most 
ke with, prilliant spectacle. Scenery representing a mountain was 
d “Bona. erected at the lower end, rising high into the roof, and con- 
asaworl [fe —cealing the whole of the end wall; the King, attended by 
¢ learn | Ambassadors and courtiers, sat under a canopy of state at the 
| with bot fe further end of the hall, near the south oriel window, and 
ruthless watched the progress of the entertainment; at one point, 
M. words the twelve goddesses and others were to be seen all at once 
S mother * — eoming down the winding pathway of the mountain, preceded 
efore the by the Three Graces clad in silver robes and marching to the 
ut an ex. sound of music, which was played by minstrels attired as 
re of the [|e _satyrs, and half-hidden among the rocks. The Queen took 
d dignity the part of Pallas, and according to Dudley Carleton, bare 
eeded by BF —the bell away for good grace and good footmanship.” This was | 
fifteen jy the first Royal dramatic representation ever witnessed in | 
“welcome © England, and made no small stir in the country. We should 
ty.” Hy & like to see the whole scene reproduced in the Great Hall under 
> received fe Mr. Law’s guidance. He puts forth a strong plea fora revival 
Dugueny, F of such entertainments. They are thoroughly English, and 
‘ommuy, — specially adapted for modern representation, whilst it may 
sincerity § be mentioned in their favour that Ben Jonson took special 
st twenty — pleasure in writing the libretto for such masques, that Inigo 
ould girs ff Jones was proud of designing the scenery, and that Bacon, 
n burden, — Selden, and other famous men vied with one another in 
ing tow | arranging the details. In striking contrast to The Vision of 
Itisnot — the Twelve Goddesses, there followed a few days later the 
atever the | | famous Hampton Court Conference between the Anglicans 
‘ould fain — | and Puritans, in which the King took such a prominent part. 
e relief b The sittings were held in the King’s Privy Chamber, one 
; of the large rooms on the east side of the Clock Court, 
TIMES * and the King availed himself of the opportunity for dis- 
reat playing his religious knowledge; but the only other result 
work on of the Conference was to leave the two parties in that 
yhecoull § attitude of uncompromi#ing hostility which later on developed 
estoppel F into the great Civil War. In 1606, the Queen’s brother, 
hhe events Christian IV., King of Denmark, came to Hampton Court, 
. another and appears to have passed a festive time there. He “hunted 
intention, ; and killed deare, with great pleasures ;” and his visit 
the third seems to have been made an excuse for a course of “ tilting 
idiciously matches, running at the ring, tennis, hunting, shooting, sports, 
; shy a # masques, banquets, and carousals of all kinds.” From the 
hers who description given by Sir John Harrington of this visit, we fear 
and its & he led his entertainers into excess; for he not only induced 
is details the English nobles to drink freely, but even “the ladies abandon 
onferenee their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxication.” 
1d volume James I. was devoted to hunting—in his own fashion—and 
8 ~—— gained considerable unpopularity by the strictness with which 
canno 


: the game was preserved. Mr. Law does not tell us if he was 
terest has a good shot, but he states that the King used to take “ pot- 
it. Toa shots” from behind a tree at the tame deer. Nor is it 








lume had made clear whether this was done with a gun or with a 
th of the long-bow, which he sometimes used. The Queen frequently 
tions and shared her husband’s sport, but on one occasion unfor- 
for some tunately killed the King’s favourite hound, instead of a 
h on the stag. When he heard who had done this, he did not wish 
rite much / her to be troubled about it, for he said he should love 
hers. He : her never the worse, and the next day sent her a diamond 
Lisavey § =—worth £1,000, as a legacy from his dead dog. Many of 
f is often the incidents offer attractive material for the historical 
ss Painter. We find Shakespeare taking a part in his own 
ie plays; James I. hunting the stag in Bushey Park; Henry, 
somewnl Prince of Wales, practising with bow and arrows; Charles I. 
Hampi and Henrietta Maria strolling about the gardens in the days 
“1603 ff of their honeymoon; Charles I. and Cromwell pacing the 
a in land listers of the Palace and discussing the affairs of the 
ighthood, 7: Charles I. giving a dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
the fees Tomwell and Mr. and Mrs. Ireton; Cromwell and his family 
a th mrg enraptured to Milton as he played on the organ in 
of Heewlon € Great Hall; and Charles IL, as a young man, playing 





tennis in the court he had just renovated. 








It will be news to many to learn that Oliver Cromwell lived 
so much in Hampton Court Palace after he became Lord 
Protector, and that on State occasions he observed much of 
the princely splendour of James I. and Charles I. Some, too, 
will hear for the first time that he was not always so austere 
as he is represented, but that with his ordinary friends and 
associates he maintained a boisterous familiarity. He would 
vie with them in making impromptu verses, and would some- 
times smoke. Once a week he dined with his officers, 
and on these occasions would be very merry, showing 
them a hundred “antick tricks,” such as pelting them with 
cushions, and putting live coals into their boots. At his 
daughter’s wedding, he amused himself by throwing sack- 
posset over the ladies’ dresses, and daubing the seats of their 
chairs with wet sweetmeats. He had, however, other tastes, 
and he was not indifferent to the beauty of the old tapestries, 
for he not only had the Great Hall decorated with them, but 
he hung his own bedroom with fine tapestry hangings of 
Vulcan and Venus. It does not seem to be known how he 
became possessed of the bulk of the furniture and chattels at 
Hampton Court Palace, which were claimed by Mrs. Crom- 
well after his death; but many of these she had to relinquish. 

The well-known “ Diana” fountain in Bushey Park appears 
to have been moved from the Privy Garden to its present 


| position by William III., and the statue on the top is described 


in the inventory of 1659 as that of Arethusa, Evelyn stating 
it to be by Fanelli. Mr. Law says that, “as she holds an apple 
in her hand, it seems probable that it represents Venus.” We 
do not agree with Mr. Law here, and for this reason. Arethusa 
was, in mythological story, the nymph of the famous fountain 
near Syracuse, and there was, therefore, reason for selecting 
her as the chief figure on a fountain where bronze sirens 
were to be seen seated on dolphins. Moreover, there was 
already another statue of Venus in the Privy Garden. Perhaps 
it is not an apple, but a shell, which lies in the hand of the statue. 
The fact that Arethusa was one of the nymphs in attendance 
on Diana may in some way have given rise to the misnomer 
under which the fountain is now known, or it may have been 
acquired, as Mr. Law suggests, from its sylvan surroundings. 
Mr. Law has been liberal with his illustrations, and judicious 
in their selection, those from old pictures in the Palace and 
the reproductions from contemporary plates being carefully 
executed. Those taken from sketches designed specially for 
this work are by no means equal to those in the first volume. 
Of those portions of the Palace which remain as they were 
during the seventeenth century, we should like to have seen 
some photogravure specimens ; and we rather wonder that Mr. 
Law did not give a fac-simile of the curious painting now in 
the Palace, which represents Charles II. taking leave of the 
Dutch Court in 1660. The portraits are excellent. That of 
Catherine of Braganza quite supports Mr. Law’s description 
of her personal appearance, but it is not like the more flattering 
miniature portraits of her in the Duke of Buccleuch’s col- 
lection. However, contemporary writers differed about her 
good looks. Mr. Law, however, harps too much upon the 
ugliness of the Portuguese ladies of the Queen’s household. 
Considerable structural repairs and alterations were carried 
out in Charles II.’s reign, in addition to refurnishing and re- 
decorating. The latest improvements from Paris and the 
other Continental cities where the King had played, were intro- 
duced into the Tennis Court. The game of tennis, which had 
been condemned by the Puritans as “ ungodly and sinful,” 
revived after the Restoration, and became very fashionable, 
new courts being built at Whitehall and St. James’s on the 
model of the one at Hampton Court. Charles II. seems to 
have been a fair player, though Pepys was disgusted at the 
obsequiousness of the courtiers, who extolled the King’s 
play when there was no cause for it. Charles II. was also 
very fond of the gardens, and sent across the Channel for 
French gardeners. It was during his reign that the well- 
known dwarf yew-trees were planted, together with the great 
avenues of lime-trees which radiate from the centre of the 
east front of the Palace, and point rather to the influence of 
French taste. It was Charles II., too, who dug the great canal, 
now a favourite skating resort in severe winters, and Mr. Law 
thinks this, with its fringe of lime trees, due to the Dutch 
scenery with which he had become so familiar. On one occa- 
sion, Evelyn saw the beautiful gondola sent to the King by the 
State of Venice floating on the Thames, but he writes that 
“it was not comparable for swiftness to our common wherries, 
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though managed by Venetians.” Although James II. was 
frequently at Hounslow Heath, it is not certain whether he 
ever spent a night at Hampton Court Palace, but he held a 
Council there in May, 1687. From his death to the present 
time, the history of the Palace has yet to be written; and 
we hope that Mr. Law will insert in his concluding volume 
some good illustrations of the Palace as it actually appeared 
at the close of the Stuart era, not omitting one of the whole 
east front, prior to the erection of the existing building, and 
showing where it differs from the view in the first volume of 
the Palace as finished by Henry VIII. 

We are not favourably impressed with a series of ten 
etchings by Mr. Arthur Robertson, for which Mr. Law has 
written the letterpress. As views of Hampton Court Palace 
they will, perhaps, find favour in the neighbourhood, but as 
works of art, standing on their own merits, they can claim 
little attention. The beautiful Gothic roofing of the Great 
Hall in No. 5 contains better work than the others, but they 
all appear to us bare and cold, lacking finish, and containing 
little of the delicate touch and careful manipulation which 
characterise the work of our modern etchers. In two of the 
plates there is a palpable omission of shadow to figures 
standing in broad sunshine, in another the light is made to 
come from both sides at once, and the buildings generally 
are weak and unsubstantial. 





HOLLAND.* 

Ho.tanp, the “ Holl” or “ Low” Land, is the creation of the 
Rhine. “Its uplands,” said Napoleon, “are mine by right of 
conquest ; its lowlands, which owe their existence to the river 
I have appropriated, are mine by right of devolution.” It is 
thus marked off geologically from the South-Western Nether- 
lands, known to-day as Belgium, the area of a shallow sea 
whose waters have retreated; with the further ethnological 
difference that the Belgic races are mainly Celtic, the Dutch 
or Hollanders Teutonic. The Batavians of Cesar’s days were 
mingled with the Frisian tribes which swarmed across the 
Rhine towards the close of the fourth century; great part of 
their territory was swallowed up in the thirteenth century by 
what is still the “ Zuyder ” or “Southern” Zee. Under Charles 
the Great they became a province of the Holy Roman Empire, 
obeying the vicegerents of the Emperor, but enjoying domestic 
freedom of the widest kind; and from that day to this, their 
history, as the Netherlands, the United Provinces, the Dutch 
Republic, the States-General, the Kingdom of Holland, has 
been continuous and distinct. 

Their own annals, exceedingly copious and accurate, have 
been rendered for English readers into the elaborate work of 
Motley, and are still further summarised in this volume by 
Professor Rogers. They bear in his eyes a more than local 
interest; Holland is to him the political focus of Europe. In 
its prolonged but successful struggle against Spain, he sees the 
first European precedent for civil and religious liberty, the 
stimulating cause of the English and American Revolutions, 
the beginning of modern political science and modern civilisa- 
tion. Holland not only taught the States of Europe the true 
purposes of civil government, but was their pioneer in rational 
agriculture, in navigation and discovery, in commerce and 
finance, in physical research, in international law; boons ill- 
repaid by the nations it instructed, by none more thanklessly 
than by England. Its political decline, deeply mortifying to 
all who have traced and admired its well-won honours, is 
scarcely less instructive than its political supremacy. 

Its rise to eminence began with the commercial success of 
its towns. They held, through the excellence of their weavers 
and their propinquity to the English markets, a virtual 
monopoly of woollen goods; the superiority of their linen cloth 
is still recorded in the names Holland and Diaper (D’ypres). 
Hives of industry, devout, artistic, somewhat quarrelsome 
amongst themselves, but virtually independent of their nobles, 
they had reached in the fifteenth century, while other nations 
were impoverished and desolated by dynastic aggrandisements 
and quarrels, the height of prosperity and freedom. The first 
assault upon this beatitude came from the House of Burgundy. 
By Philip the Good with caution, by Charles the Bold with 
ferocious brutality, a central despotism was established 
in Holland and a standing army maintained. Charles’s 
ignominious death at Nancy brought relief; his daughter 
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Mary granted the “Great Privilege,” the Magna Chart, at 
the Netherlands, a concession contemptuously violated by he 
grandson, Charles V. With his assault upon their liberties jy 
1539 began the famous duel, Holland single-handed on the oy. 
side, against Imperial, Spanish, and Burgundian power oy the 
other; till the Truce of 1609 re-established on the basis of 
the Great Privilege the religious, commercial, and politica 
independence of the Dutch Republic. 

The “Revolt of the Netherlands,” fascinating from j,, 
dramatic side, is greater in its political aims and achiey, 
ments. It repudiated the divine right of Kings, and the divin, 
authority of the Papacy. It ranks, says Mr. Rogers, fy, 
above the heroic opposition of Athens to the Persian King. 
“the resistance was far more desperate, much more successfq] 
and infinitely more significant, because it was a wav in which 
the highest principles were vindicated, and vindicated jin. 
versibly.” It was a battle of giants,—Alva, Parma, Don Joly 
of Austria, on the one side; William the Silent and Pring 
Maurice on the other. But Alva and Parma were backed by 
the whole power of the mightiest Empire in Europe; Willian 
and his son represented a league of small States, incoherey, 
and disunited, some treasonable from the first, others mutually 
jealous, all tenacious of their constitutional independence 
only two, Holland and Zeeland, persistently patriotic, Th 
motive of the struggle was twofold. The Netherlanders wer 
content to accept the Burgundo-Spanish dynasty as overlords 
and to pay them handsome tribute; they refused to admit, 
Spanish garrison, and insisted on their Protestant freedom 
of worship. Charles V., on the other hand, discerned the 
truth, formulated later in the maxim of our James ] 
“No Bishop, no King,” that resistance to the claim of 
the priest involved resistance to the claims of the despot, 
that religious liberty was subversive of absolutism even mor 
than political autonomy. With one hand he introduce 
the Inquisition, burning, strangling, beheading, burying alire 
a hundred thousand heretics; with the other he dragooned 
and taxed the towns, abrogated the Great Privilege, an. 
nulled charters, laws, immunities. The States were placed 
by Philip IL., on his father’s death, under the Viceroyalty of 
his half-sister Margaret ; and when her exactions were opposed 
by the famous association of the Gueux or Beggars, he 
collected an army of his finest troops, under the most 
merciless General whom the civilised world had seen, and 
sent them into the Netherlands to satiate themselves. Of the 
three leading nobles, Egmont and Horn were murdered, 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, Stadtholder or King’s 
representative in the Northern States, escaped. The Beggars 
took to the sea, seized on Brill and Flushing, captured the 
Lisbon fleet. Holland and Zeeland rallied round them, threv 
off the Spanish yoke, accepted William as their ruler. Alva 
was recalled; the Beggars relieved Leyden, founding its 
University in memory of its deliverance; filled their coffers 
by trading in the intervals of war; federated the entire 
Netherlands in the Pacification of Ghent. Don John, the 
hero of Lepanto, who had defeated the patriots at Gemblours, 
and but for William’s insight and activity, would have broken 
up the Union, was succeeded by Alexander of Parma, a crafty 
diplomatist as well as a consummate General. By judicious 
bribes he won the greedy Flemish nobles, detached the half- 
hearted Southern States, placed William under the ban of 
Spain, and put a heavy price upon his head. Six attempts 
were made to assassinate him: the sixth succeeded. Fora 
time, his nation’s cause seemed hopeless. Town after tow 
was taken, province after province seceded from the federation 
whose great founder and maintainer had passed away. Two 
events interposed to save it,—Drake’s buccaneers and the 
ruin of the Armada destroyed Philip’s fleets and crippled his 
resources; and a greater soldier and statesman than even 
Parma appeared in the person of Prince Maurice, William's 
son. Once more cities and strongholds were recovered, 4 
splendid navy held the sea, Parma died, his successor was 
lethargic and insignificant, the flower of the Spanish Army 
was routed by the Hollanders at Turnhout, Philip’s long life 
came to an end, and the Twelve Years’ Truce which closed 
the war represented the entire surrender of the Spaniards 
and the final triumph of the Dutch. me 

Victorious in arms by land and sea, the heroic little natio 
had found means amid its death-struggle to develop economle 
and Colonial enterprise. Even while the war was at its height, 





the entire trade of North-Western Europe passed through 
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Amsterdam ; it throve on the decay of the vanquished Flemish 
vovince, absorbing and adding to its own the commerce of 
‘Antwerp, the manufactures of Ghent and Bruges, as fast as 
they surrendered to Philip. Fourteen years before the peace, 
t had laid the foundation of its East Tndia Company, a 
measure speedily imitated by England; had settled in 
Malabar, annexed Amboyna and the Spice Islands, and 
founded Batavia, to this day the head-quarters of its Colonial 
empire. During the century which followed the Truce of 1609, 
it occupied the most conspicuous place in Europe. No city 
was so large or so opulent as Amsterdam, transacting the 
business of the entire Continent, and stored with the markets 
of the world. Its cattle, fed on the rich pastures of the 
redeemed Beemster Lake; its garden produce, introducing 
winter roots unknown before; its artificial grasses, saint- 
foin, lucerne, clover,—excited the envious admiration of less 
skilled English and foreign farmers. Students crowded 
from all parts to Leyden, the youngest of its Universities ; in 
its schools were originated international law and modern 
physic; more books were issued by Dutch publishers in the 
seventeenth century than from all the presses of Europe ; its 
school of painters and engravers attained widespread fame 
before England had attempted either art ; our Milton imitated 
the Dutch poet Vondel ; from the Bank of Amsterdam sprang 
the first conception of the Bank of England. One stain alone 
dims the lustre of the Seven Provinces in this their century 
of glory; tarnishes, unhappily, too, the character of their 
oreatest hero,—the Republic was dishonoured by the theologi- 
a bitterness of the Arminian and Calvinistic controversy ; 
the fame of Maurice was everlastingly sullied by the exile of 
Grotius and the judicial murder of Barnevelt. 


Our interest in Holland as a military State culminates with 
the Peace. Its share in the Thirty Years’ War was subsidiary, 
its quarrel with Cromwell a scandal to the English Parliament, 
its connection with the Stuarts in all respects disastrous to 
itself. Its first downward step was to make the office of Stadt- 
holder hereditary, entangling the country in dynastic alliances 
which committed it to fatal wars, and beginning that forma- 
tion of discordant democratic and monarchic parties of which 
the immediate outcome was the disgraceful murder of De 
Witt. The English Revolution, the Grand Alliance, the 
humiliation of Louis, the Treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, 
are not exclusively Dutch, and have been abundantly ex- 
pounded. With the close of the Spanish Succession War, 
the decay of Holland began. The States, welded by common 
danger, fell asunder in time of peace; the War of the Austrian 
Succession crippled them with irretrievable debt; their com- 
merce was shamefully destroyed by England in the Seven 
Years’ War, more shamefully still in the War of American 
Independence. For a time the party known as the Patriots 
struggled to regain their ancient place among the nations; 
but the King of Prussia, brother-in-law to the Stadtholder, 
invaded Holland in his sister’s interest, and left it, weakened 
and enslaved, to become an appanage of Napoleon’s Empire, 
to accept a monarchy from the Congress of Vienna, to be 
joined to and disjoined from Belgium, to take final rank as a 
third-rate military Power on the Continent which once looked 
to it as a leader. 


We lay down the book with strong feelings of gratitude to 
itsaccomplished author. It is not always easy reading, for 
omniscient instructors teach occasionally by implication, a 
process which demands from their disciples considerable 
previous equipment. The narrative is now and then obscured, 
and its action broken by the parenthetic pursuit of incidental 
episodes; verbal tautologies and confusion, as on pp. 101, 131, 
206, seem due to imperfect revisal of the press; the strong 
Personality of the writer peeps forth ever and anon with 
amusing effect, but with some slight sacrifice of judicial im- 
partiality. The Portraits of Charles and Philip, of the four 
great Orange Princes, of Alva, Parma, Barnevelt, Grotius, 
De Witt, add highly to the interest with which we read of them: 
the remaining illustrations, scattered freely through the book, 
areforthe most part familiar, trivial, or inartistic ; if specially 
Prepared, they must have added unnecessarily to the cost of 
Printing. It is to be wished that Mr. Rogers could have 
spared a closing chapter to describe the Holland of to- 
tay; to indicate its successful landed system, its mar- 
; experiment in home colonisation at Frederiksoord, 
its handling of the Poor-Law problem, at once productive and 
humane, whereby workhouses are unknown, and paupers, 


costing £21 per annum each in England, are maintained in 
Holland at less than £8 a head. He would have enforced a 
creed of which he is a devout professor, that militarism is not 
the highest source of national pre-eminence; that “Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than War ;” that, as in her 
successful defiance of tyranny three hundred years ago, so in 
her recovery from social and political prostration through the 
present century, Holland redeems and justifies the proud boast 
of her ancient motto, “‘ Luctor et Emergo.” 


GORE’S “CHURCH AND MINISTRY.”* 

Ir is not too much to say that this book lays the whole of the 
English public which is interested in theological—nay, in 
religious matters, under deep obligation. The great influence: 
of the High Church party on the ecclesiastical and spiritual 
life of our own country in our own day, is a fact patent to all 
who have eyes to see, and many reasons combine to convince 
us that this influence is increasing, and is likely to increase 
still further. It is becoming more and more a popular move- 
ment, while at the same time it has enlisted in its cause young 
men who need not fear comparison with the younger members 
of any other theological party for intellectual gifts, for 
competent learning, for ability to keep abreast with the best 
thought and knowledge of the time. It seems to have out- 
lived the danger which threatened at one time to make it a 
mere resting-place on the way to Rome; it has profited by the 
difficulties into which the Vatican definitions have thrown the 
Papal Church ; it has contrived to assimilate some at least of 
the best elements in the Protestant spirit, and for this among 
other reasons, has overcome much of the popular prejudice 
which once assailed it. Yet hitherto little or nothing has been 
done for the scientific exposition of Anglicanism in its dis- 
tinctive features. Men like Dr. Liddon and the late Dr. Mozley 
have devoted themselves in the main to the defence of dogmas 
which are the common heritage of all the orthodox Churches. 
The one has signalised himself as the champion of Our Lord’s 
divinity, the other by expounding the theory of miracles. A 
learned account of the argument for Anglicanism as a 
hierarchical and sacerdotal system was still a desideratum; 
and this Mr. Gore has supplied, with an accuracy of historical 
knowledge, with a sobriety of judgment, and an elevation of 
moral tone which are beyond praise. The style is worthy of 
the matter; it is clear and attractive; there is no trace of 
mannerism or affectation, no attempt to substitute rhetoric 
for argument; no word is wasted, and the author never for one 
moment forgets the courtesy which is due to his opponents. If 
he lacks the bold originality of Dr. Hatch, he is undoubtedly 
far more cautious in his statements of fact and in his inferences, 
while in matters of detail he has repeatedly set Dr. Hatch 
right. He begins, indeed, with important assumptions—in 
particular, he takes for granted that the New Testament 
writings are authentic and trustworthy documents—but pre- 
suppositions of this kind are in such a case unavoidable, and 
Dr. Hatch’s work really implies similar assumptions of an 
opposite nature. The rest of this article will be devoted 
chiefly to setting forth some of the objections which might be 
raised by those who cannot regard Mr. Gore’s reasoning as 
altogether cogent. But on that very account we are anxious 
to begin with a frank acknowledgment of the lofty qualities 
which the book exhibits. 

Mr. Gore, then, defends that extreme form of Anglicanism 
which looks upon Bishops who can trace their consecration in 
unbroken line to the Apostles of Christ as essential to the 
very existence of a Church; and he is compelled, if we under- 
stand him rightly, to “ unchurch Presbyterian bodies,” and to 
declare them “ outside the pale of the Covenant.” True, he says 
a good deal to modify this judgment and qualify its harsher 
aspect; but his admissions are apparently neither more nor 
less than those by which. modern Roman Catholics soften 
their theory of exclusive salvation. He begins by asserting 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church, and he appeals to 
the authority of Ireneus, who wrote about A.D. 190. Here 
assuredly he is on safe ground. Not only does Irenzus 
reiterate throughout his conception of the Church as one body 
subject to espiscopal government : not only does he constantly 
describe Bishops as the successors of the Apostles, from whom 
they have received the full tradition of the truth: not only 
does he maintain the sufficiency of this episcopal tradition 








* The Ministry of the Christian Church. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of 
the Pusey House, Fellow ef Trinity College, Oxford, &c, London: Rivingtons. 
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to “refute all heresies:” but he claims for the Bishops a 
churisma veritatis, an official grace which makes them the 
unfailing guardians of the truth, and its champions against 


error. So much is plain to any attentive reader of Ireneus, 
and it is the merit of Ziegler, who is far removed from any 
sympathy with the hierarchical system, to have brought out 
with special force this point in the theology of the saint. So 
far, we are all at one. We doubt, however, whether Mr. Gore 
has made it equally clear that Irenzeus did not go beyond the 
general teaching of his own time, let alone the teaching of 
preceding ages. If Trenwus may be fairly taken as a witness 
for the doctrine of Gaul and Asia Minor, Clement of Alexandria 
is not a whit the less entitled to speak for the Church which 
he adorned, and the catechetical school over which he presided. 
Now, Clement, though he is familiar with a threefold ministry 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, without a dream of dis- 
turbing it, does not make the perfect tradition of the truth 
depend on any Church organisation. He looks, as Mr. Gore 
himself is constrained to admit, for “a Church within a 
Church” (p. 136), for “the Church of the spiritually en- 
lightened :” his “spirit had within it dangerous elements of 
Gnosticism.” Surely this in itself is enough to warn us 
against the mistake of imagining that any one teacher at the 
close of the second century can be taken as the spokesman 
of the Church at large. Even after the formation of the old 
Catholic Church, the Christian doctrine continued to a large 
extent in a fluid state, and we are not justified in transferring 
the opinions of one Father or Church to another. Sometimes 
we find the differences expressed so clearly that no possibility 
of confusion is left. For example, the Alexandrian school 
welcomed the heathen philosophers as brethren. Irenzus 
and Tertullian rejected them as aliens; and this is no mere 
accidental variation. To the early Alexandrians, Christianity 
was a divine philosophy apprehended by intellectual and 
spiritual men; it gave in completeness a body of truth which 
had been partially recognised before Christ came. To the 
adherents of ecclesiastical tradition, Christianity was a revela- 
tion which completed the imperfect one granted to the Jewish 
Church, but which had scarcely any connection with the 
anticipations of the Pagan world. Again, just as we find in 
Clement “a priesthood of the intellect” over against the 
hierarchy of episcopal succession in Irenzus, so the Montanists, 
as Dr. Sanday has pointed out, were really conservative in 
advocating “a priesthood of enthusiasm.” They maintained 
the old and Apostolic view that the Church was under the 
immediate government of the Spirit, and that it was “the 
Prophets,” not the Bishops, who had pre-eminent authority to 
teach. Mr. Gore argues with perfect justice that the parti- 
cular changes which the Montanist prophets made were new ; 
but this leaves the fact that the principle of government by 
those who had the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, was old, 
quite untouched. If we pass from the close of the second 
century to the Church of an earlier date, the contrast is still 
more marked. There is no trace of a hierarchy in Justin. He 
speaks of the congregation and its “president” and its deacons; 
but he betrays no acquaintance with a hierarchy which pre- 
serves the deposit of the faith. Even Ignatius falls far short 
of the standard which we find in Ireneus, or even in Tertullian. 
To him, the Bishop is the supreme officer in the individual 
congregation ; but he never speaks of Bishops as the successors 
of the Apostles, and though he is the first Christian writer 
who uses the words “Catholic Church,” he means, as Bishop 
Lightfoot has shown, the Church in general as distinguished 
from the Church in a particular place, and never reaches the 
idea of one great corporation united by the tie of common 
government. It would be easy to strengthen our contention 
by carrying the investigation into the New Testament itself, 
which, as a rule, presupposes the speedy advent of Christ, and 
therefore never alludes to successors of the Apostles. All 
that we have said is consistent with the belief that the 
hierarchy arose in the providence of God, and that epis- 
copacy began to be under the very eye and with the approval 
of St. John, the last of the Apostles. But we feel some scep- 
ticism about the historical method which supplements the 
silence of one by the utterances of another Father, and inter- 
prets the writings of an earlier by those of a later age. It is 
the habit of later Fathers to profess with entire honesty that 
they do but communicate the teaching they have received from 
their predecessors. Yet Mr. Gore admits that they misunder- 
stood the age previous to their own on important points. St. 








Ireneus was admittedly wrong about Our Lord’s age, about 
Our Lord’s teaching on the Millennium, though on both Points 
he appeals to the tradition of the elders. He failed utterly ty 
understand the New Testament use of the terms “ presbyte,» 
and “bishop.” These instances (and they might easily he 
multiplied) show how needful it is to sift tradition, ang {, 
avoid taking the assertions of the early Fathers on trust, 

We can but briefly touch on gaps in Mr. Gore’s argumey, 
which, as it seems to us, are still more serious. We haye read 
and re-read his discussion of the question, but we fail tO sea 
that he meets the grave difficulty that Jerome, while acknoy, 
ledging episcopal authority, thought that mere presbyter 
could validly ordain other presbyters, if authorised to do go by 
the eustom of the Church, and that this view of his obtaine] 
recognition fora long time in Western Christendom. §o, to, 
for centuries uncertainty prevailed in East and West on the 
validity of heretical ordinations, which looks as if the Chur, 
were gradually feeling its way to a settled theory, instead of 
having been in possession of such a theory from the ontse 
And did the Church believe from the beginning in a specig] 
order of sacrificing priests? The New Testament speaks of gj 
Christians as priests; so do the writers of the sub-Apostolie 
age. True, as Mr. Gore insists, the same language is held by 
medieval writers who undoubtedly acknowledged a priesthoog 
in the narrower sense. But then, the difference is that the 
early writers habitually mention the general, and never allude 
to the special priesthood. It is certain, moreover, that Origen 
advises private confession (p. 155); but where does he advig 
private confession to a priest? Tertullian lays it down as ay 
accepted principle that laymen may, in case of emergency, 
* offer” the Eucharistic gifts ; and it is beside the purpose to 
urge that these words occur in a Montanist treatise, becang 
Tertullian implies that the principle was universally admitted, 
Finally, when we speak of the Eucharistic sacrifice, we should 
clearly understand what this sacrifice means. It was agreed 
from very early times, that the Eucharist was in som 
sensea sacrifice. It was a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
and the gifts of bread and wine were offered to God. Moreover, 
early writers, and, indeed, St. Paul himself, exclude the 
Zwinglian theory. They hold that the bread and wine which 
are blessed in the name of the congregation, bring the recipient 
into mystical union with the body and blood of Christ. But 
we can see no proof that the Church of the first two centuries 
maintained that Christ in his human nature was actually 
present on the altar, and offered by the priest in sacrifice to 
God. A careful examination of the Ignatian Epistles lends no 
countenance to such a view, and Tertullian, when he interprets 
the words, “This is my body,” as equivalent to “This is the 
figure of my body,” virtually denies it. At a later date, 
Origen describes the faithful Christian as perpetually feeding 
on the body and blood of Christ by faith and love. All this 
is in perfect harmony with the sacramental teaching of the 
older Anglican divines, but it is hard to reconcile with the 
more definite sacerdotalism which Mr. Gore has advocated 
with so much learning and acumen. 











THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES.* 

In reviewing Major Ellis’s West African Islands, we remarked 
(Spectator, June 20th, 1885), “This volume is pleasanter reading, 
because the style is maturer, and the manner more sober, than 
its two predecessors, West African Sketches and The Land 
Fetish.” Weare glad to notice in The Tshi-Speaking Peoples 
an advance in seriousness of manner and interest of matter; 
indeed, in this book, for the first time, the author not only 
gives a compilation of facts observed by himself, but attempts 
to arrange them in order so as to present a more or less com- 
plete picture of the customs and habits of these Negro tribes 
The main element in the picture consists of religious beliefs 
and ceremonies. Major Ellis, who often hints his almost 
entire disbelief in the existence of any real religion in highly 
civilised peoples, remarks that— 

“ With most races which are still relatively low in the scale of 
civilisation, it is found that their religion—that is, their ides 
and beliefs upon what we term the supernatural—is frequently the 
mainspring of their actions. Religion is not with them, as wil 
civilised peoples, a matter outside one’s daily life; it is a subj 
which affects and influences in some degree almost every action 0 
their daily life, and which is closely interwoven with all their 
habits, customs, and modes of thought. Even customs which are 

pumeaiones* 













* The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, By A. B, Ells, 
Major, Ist West India Regiment. London: Chapman and Hall. 1837. 
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+ barbarous and cruel, and which ultra-zealous professors of 
pee tianity only seek to explain by assuming an innate vicious- 
ches nd depravity in mankind, may, when traced to the fountain- 
te found to have arisen from the most pious motives, and to 
eee been carried into effect through the most earnest religious 


convictions.” . ; , 
There is, of course, some truth in all this ; but Major Ellis 
does not notice what is probably the chief reason of the 
apparently greater religiousness of uncivilised people,—namely, 
that their beliefs in the supernatural are not more full of 
conviction, but only are more mingled with fear than the beliefs 
of people who are more advanced in intelligence and morality. 
Untutored man generally conceives of God as a Being who is 
hostile and dangerous, or at least indifferent to man, unless 
man appeases him; therefore it is much safer for him to be 
religious, on the chance of such a God really existing, since 
that is “the best way to escape his ire.” On the other hand. 
civilised people who have learned to conceive of God as a God 
of love as well as of power and righteousness, often regard 
him, if they regard him at all, simply as a good-natured, for- 
viving Father, and so think they can afford to neglect him for 
the most part of their lives. Major Ellis points out that 
religion with the natives on the Gold Coast, as with barbarous 
tribes generally, is in no sense connected with morality. The 
idea of sin is with them limited to insults offered to the gods 
and to neglect of the gods. “The most atrocious crimes com- 
mitted as between man and man, the gods can view with 
equanimity. These are man’s concerns, and must be rectified 
or punished by man. But, like the gods of people much 
further advanced in civilisation, there is nothing that offends 
them so deeply as to ignore them, or question their power, or 
laugh at them.” 

Major Ellis classifies the deities of the Tshi-speaking tribes 
under four heads :—(1), A few general deities worshipped by 
an entire tribe or by several tribes ; (2), local deities worshipped 
by the inhabitants of certain localities, being “ the spirits of 
the neighbouring rivers, forests, hills, and sea: they are 
very numerous, every locality having several;” (3), “those 
worshipped by smaller sections of the community, such as by 
special families, or town companies ;” and (4), the tutelary 
deities of individuals, whose special name is Suhman (plural, 
Ehsuhman). The deities of Class 2 are believed by the people 
to have been appointed by those of Class 1 as their representa- 
tives, as the deities of Class 3 are appointed by those of Class 2 
through the agency of the priests; while those of Class 4 are 
obtained by individuals for themselves in a variety of in- 
teresting ways, for which we must refer the reader to Major 
Ellis, who is careful to point out that in no case are 
they merely objects selected at random, as previous writers 
have asserted. Major Ellis believes the deities of Class 2, 
who were all originally malignant, and are only now in some 
cases regarded as benignant if properly propitiated, to have 
been “the most [sic] original conceptions of the Negro; those of 
Class 1 having been subsequently raised from amongst them 
toahigher grade. The deities of Classes 3 and 4 are clearly 
the product and result of priestcraft,’—a word which, with 
this writer, is about equivalent to imposture. He thinks 
that the religious ideas of the Tshi-speaking peoples are 
exactly described by Waitz, in his Introduction to Anthropology, 
as follows:—“ Man in a state of nature finds himself sur- 
rounded by threatening dangers and actual miseries, which he 
attributes to unfriendly powers who appear to him to be con- 
stantly on the alert to impede his progress. ..... He looks 
thus at Nature as a world of spirits...... Every one 
worships either what he fears the most, or from which [sic] 
he expects the greatest aid in need. There are few general, 
but many local and individual objects of veneration.” These 
general observations the author proceeds to illustrate by many 
interesting details, and the main conclusion towards which he 
wishes to lead us is that the name “ fetishism ” does not fairly 
describe the religion of the Tshi-speaking peoples. “Narrowed 
down to its proper limits, a fetish is,” he says, “something 
tangible and inanimate which is believed to possess power of 
itself,” whereas among these tribes he thinks that the object 
'§ never worshipped simply for its own sake, but only as a 
habitat of the god :— 

“In Class 3 the god actually dwells in a tangible and inanimate 
object, and as many of these objects have been handed down from 


generation to generation, and are of some antiquity, it might be 


Supposed that in some cases the idea of the indwelling god would 
be lost sight of, and the object worshipped for itself. Such, how- 


ever, is not the case. ‘The indwelling god cannot be lost sight of, 





because he so frequently manifests himself by leaving the object 
in which he ordinarily dwells, and entering the body of a priest. 
See Priests and priestesses being frequently possessed by 
deities of the first, second, and third classes, the people, as far as 
these three classes are concerned, are prevented from lapsing into 
fetishism, from confusing the intangible with the tangible, by the 
very imposture of the priests, who for their own purposes are con- 
tinually simulating possession, and thus keeping the fact of the 
individuality of the gods continually before the people. Hence 
the Negroes of the Gold Coast are always conscious that their 
offerings and worship are not paid to the inanimate object itself, 
but to the indwelling god; and every native with whom I have 
conversed upon the subject has laughed at the possibility of it 
being supposed that he could worship or offer sacrifice to some 
such object as a stone which of itself, it would be perfectly obvious 
to his senses, was a stone only, and nothing more.” 

Major Ellis admits that the deities of Class 4 (ehsuhman) 
are more nearly fetishes, “and but for the action of the’ 
priests in keeping alive the idea of the individuality of the 
higher gods, doubtless both ehswhman, and the charms 
derived from them, would soon become fetishes.” All this 
tends to show that fetishism “is a corruption of a former 
culte rather than a primordial faith ;” and Major Ellis clinches 
his argument that only the imposture of the priests preserved 
the idea of an “indwelling god,” by quoting two instances of 
what he considers true fetishism :—* We find more fetishism 
amongst the Negroes of the West Indies, who have been 
Christianised for more than half-a-century, than amongst 
those of West Africa; for side by side with the new religion 
have lingered the old superstitions whose true import has 
become forgotten or corrupted.” Again, among the Roman 
Catholic populations of Italy and Spain, “the lower classes, 
too civilised for such jugglery as simulated possession by 
priests, but not sufficiently civilised to dispense with tangible 
objects to which to address their prayers, have confused the 
intangible with the tangible, and believe that the images of 
their saints can both [sic] see, hear, and feel.” 


As indicated in the first quotation we have given above, 
Major Ellis traces the practice of human sacrifices among 
these tribes toa religious origin. These sacrifices are chiefly 
of two kinds, either to the dead at the funerals or anniversaries 
of the death of great persons, or to the gods at the end of a 
victorious campaign. The author explains that— 

“The practice of sacrificing human beings [chiefly slaves] at 
funerals arises from a feeling of affection, respect, and awe for the 
dead. It is done so that the departed may suffer no discomfort in 
his new abode, but find himself surrounded by those attentions 
and ministrations to which he has been accustomed. So far from 
being due to any inherent bloodthirstiness in the Tshi-speaking 
peoples, it is really due to an exaggerated regard for the dead.” 
Again, as to the sacrifices to the gods:— 

** Prisoners of war, being the worshippers and followers of the 

gods which have contended against the gods of the victors, are 
considered to be peculiarly acceptable offerings to the latter; and 
the result is that after a successful engagement a dreadful 
slaughter of prisoners invariably takes place, which, though it 
has commonly been attributed to inherent bloodthirstiness, really 
proceeds from a sense of religious duty to the gods.” 
Though we may agree with Major Ellis that no special 
“inherent bloodthirstiness” originated these sacrifices, but 
that they first arose from “the most pious motives,” still we 
have ample testimony from his own pen that the most awful 
bloodthirstiness has resulted from these practices, and we are 
not prepared to admit that they are “carried into effect,” as 
he says, “through the most earnest religious convictions.” 
The fiendish spirit which helps to maintain, though it may 
not have first instituted human sacrifices, is well shown in 
the following passage :— 

“The most revolting scenes of cruelty and bloodshed are 
regarded by the populace generally with positive pleasure, and no 
sooner is the death-drum heard, than an excited mob, eager for 
the spectacle, rushes to the spot, and embitters the last moments 
of the victims with taunts and jeers. The executioners, to pander 
to the tastes of the mob, or to gratify their own lust for cruelty, practise 
the most shocking barbarities, blunting their knives to increase 
the sufferings of their victims, or cutting pieces of flesh from the 
neck before striking off the head.” 

The account of the religious beliefs and ceremonies occupies 
about two-thirds of the book; and Major Ellis deals with each 
of the following subjects in a single chapter :—‘ Ceremonies at 
Birth, Marriage, and Death,” “State Ceremonies,” “System of 
Government,” “ Laws,” “ Language,” “ Music,” and “ Traditions 
and Folk-Lore.” As regards language, he notes that there 
is, “as is commonly the case with the languages of the lower 
races, a great paucity of abstract terms in Tshi, and the lan- 
guage is entirely deficient of [sic] such terms as space, tone, 
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species, colour, quantity, sex, degree, &e 

endearment are also few in number. There is no equivalent 
for ‘dear’ or ‘beloved.’” The music is, of course, primitive, 
the drum playing the chief part, and it is very instructive to 
learn how much meaning that instrument can be made to 
express to the native ear. The folk-lore appears to be extremely 
dull and barren, judging from the specimens given. We can 
only imagine that Major Ellis has not been able to collect 
many of these stories, or else he would never have given one 
about goats, which hardly deserves printing for any purpose, 
except to show the low level of imagination in people who 
could take the trouble to invent or remember it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——_- 

Random Recollections of Courts and Society. By “ Cosmopolitan.” 
(Ward and Downey.)—“ Cosmopolitan” has nothing to say about 
our own Court, but he has a good many stories to tell, not a few 
of them considerably scandalous, about the Courts of the Con- 
tinent, especially about Spain in the days of Queen Isabella, and 
France when Louis Napoleon was Prince-President and Emperor. 
One distinguished person, who was a notable figure in Madrid, 
and became still more notable in Paris, Eugénie de Montijo, is 
described at full length. ‘She dropped the Amazon and became 
the ingénue,” is the writer’s expression for the change which came 
over her when she left Spain for France. She had been dis- 
appointed, it was said, of the hand of the Duc d’Ossuna, the first 
of Spanish grandees, and accepted instead the Imperial Crown, 
which a gipsy soothsayer had prophesied for her at a time when 
Soulouque was the only available Emperor who could give it her. 
Queen Isabella is another prominent figure in “ Cosmopolitan’s ” 
Recollections. If they are accurate, we ought to think better of her 
and worse of Espartero, who seems to have behaved even worse 
than did Louis Philippe and M. Guizot. We hear also much 
about Victor Emmanuel, and something about Cavour and other 
statesmen of the revolutionary era of 1848. Among less exalted 
personages may be mentioned the danseuse Cerito, Rachel, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Meyerbeer, and other celebrities, dramatic and musical. 
The concluding story of the volume may be quoted. It leaves 
what may be called a good taste in the mouth,—more, certainly, 
than can be said of most of the others. The Emperor-King 
William had been persuaded to burn mineral oil instead of 
vegetable in the lamps of his private apartments (he was too 
economical to employ wax, which was limited to the state rooms). 
One day he found everything enveloped in stifling smoke. The 
lamps had been turned down, he was told, when he inquired the 
cause, and mineral oil lamps could not be turned down without this 
result. “ Well,” he replied, “ let the old burners be put back again. 
When we were very poor, and I was only a little boy, my mother 
invariably lowered our lamp when it was not wanted; I have 
always done so in remembrance of her, and I never mean to do 
anything else.” 

The Morlands: a Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By the Author of 
** Sleepy Sketches.”” (Sampson Low and Co.)—The Anglo-Indian 
character in this book is very strongly developed, so strongly that 
it is difficult for one who has not had experience of the ways of 
the English in India to appreciate it. Harry Berkeley, Super- 
numerary Deputy-Assistant-Commissioner, by a strange com- 
bination of chances, becomes Acting-Commissioner at Misbad, a 
place which we are warned in the preface not to identify with 
Karachi. Berkeley falls in love with Nellie Morland, who belongs 
to the “ second-class Sahib-logue.”” Hine multwlacryme. We have 
satirical sketches of the class-distinctions of Anglo-Indian society, 
and others, not less sharply drawn, of the educated native ; curious 
specimens of fine-writing from the Indian Press ; and a variety of 
other matter which, as we have said, would be more interesting if 
it were more easily intelligible. But there is human nature in the 
story. The two Morland girls are good; and the scene where 
Sophy, who does not strike us before as very wise, saves Mrs. 
Ravenscroft by her womanly sympathy, is excellent. A book 
written up to this level, and with fewer local peculiarities about 
it, should be a decided success, 

We may mention together three volumes of biography, each 
highly instructive in its way. Truth for its Own Sake : the Story of 
Charles Darwin. By W. Mawer, F.G.S. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—It strikes us that Mr. Mawer is not quite fair to the old 
training. Of course, the opportunity for sneering at the classical 
education was almost irresistible ; but the fact is that the mathe- 
matical studies of Cambridge did not attract Darwin more than the 
classical studies of Shrewsbury. Darwin was born a little before 
his time; but, happily, only so little that he could be a leader. 
With the Life in general we have no fault to find, except as regards 





— 
the language used about the review in the Quarterly. “ Vituperatiy 
shallow, insolent, and unconscientious” are words which do ut 
help forward a good cause. Among the “ Biographies of Great 
Composers ” we have Mendelssohn. By J. Cuthbert Hadden, (Wy 
Allen and Co.)—The biography compresses much into a smal] space. 
but there are very curious facts about quite early performances ot 
Mendelssohn for which room might have been found. An Amey 
can Hero, by Frances E. Cook (Swan Sonnenschein and (o,) j, 
“the story of William Lloyd Garrison, written for young people.” 
Garrison was born at Newburyport, in Massachusetts. He Was 
by parentage a Nova Scotian. Nothing could have been well handg 
than his early life, for when he was less than four years old hj, 
mother was deserted by her husband. His first employment Wag 
to sell firewood. At nine years old he began to learn shoemaking. 
at fourteen he was apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, but broke hig 
indentures, and came back to Newburyport. Then he found his 
vocation, for he went into the printing office of the local noys. 
paper. Before long an article of his writing, sent anonymously, 
was accepted. At twenty-one he founded a paper of his own. Thy 
he was fairly started in the life which he led with unfailing 
courage till, in his seventy-fourth year, the end came. He haj 
lived to see the work to which he gave all his powers, and fy 
which he suffered so much, fully accomplished, for there was Dot 
a slave in the United States. 

The School Pronouncer. By W.H. P. Phyfe. (G. P. Putnam 
Sons.)—This is described as being “based on Webster's qh. 
abridged Dictionary” as “a guide to correct pronunciation by 
means of exercises in the elementary sounds and their symbols 
drills in the phonetic analysis of words, and lessons in word 
liable to be mispronounced.” We wish every success to the effort ty 
explain the mysteries of English pronunciation ; and though we 
cannot wholly agree with Webster’s practice, we can believe that 
this manual is likely to be useful. But it does not make a diffe} 
matter easy. 

The “ Bedford Edition” of The Works of William Shakspeare ig 
published by Messrs. F. Warne and Co. It consists of twelve 
volumes, very neatly and clearly printed on excellent paper. The 
so-called illustrations with which these editions are sometimes dis. 
figured have been judiciously dispensed with. The text of the 
First Folio has been followed, whenever this is the sole authority, 
corrections being wisely limited to cases where there is an absolute 
necessity. A glossary has been added, and a Life is prefixed, 
The volumes are of a convenient and really pocketable siz, 
weighing something less than 60z. apiece. The whole are 
conveniently enclosed in a case. 

The Riverside Natural History. Edited by John Sterling Kingsley, 
Illustrated by more than 2,200 Woodcuts in the Text, 168 Full- 
Page Engravings, and 12 Plates in Colour. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—It may be doubted if there has ever been published 
a book so well adapted both to delight and to instruct a young 
man with a turn for natural history, and who has mastered its 
elements and nomenclature, as the six superb volumes, of about 
four hundred pages each, now before us, and bearing the title of 
The Riverside Natural History, edited by Mr. J. S. Kingsley, who, 
we observe, is Professor of Biology in Indiana University, and 
contributed to by members of the Riverside Natural History 
Society. It is a monument to American industry and capacity for 
patient scientific research and deduction, and ability to render 
pleasant the path to accurate knowledge. In itself it is a sortof 
American continent, in whose jungles, across whose prairies, and 
up whose rivers the naturalist may wander at will, revelling in 
discovery as he wanders. It starts with the ‘“ Lower Invertebrata,” 
and leads through volume after volume to “ Man ;” yet the various 
contributors to this work do not unduly parade Darwinism. 01 
the contrary, we are told in the introduction to the volume o 
“ Man,” that “while we can imagine, and to a large extent actually 
demonstrate, the methods and the actual steps by which man has 
advanced from the savage state to the highest civilisation of the 
present day, there exists between the highest brute and the lowest 
of the human race an intellectual gulf so wide and deep, that n0 
knowledge now in our possession will enable us to cross it.” Un- 
questionably, owing to the mere fact that these volumes consist of 
a host of papers contributed by a host of specialists, they contain 
valuable information, although they are of the character nots 
much of an encyclopedia as of a huge magazine of natural history. 
But this very circumstance gives a charm of its own to each 
volume, if not quite to each article,—that sort of brotherly interest 
in living things generally which the child in the nursery feels in 
the cat he plays with, and which among naturalists has been found, 
perhaps, at its keenest in Audubon. A great portion of the work 
consists of quotations, for, in the nature of things, it is more of & 
compilation than of anything else. It is not surprising, moreovel, 
that more attention is paid to the habitats of different creatures 
in America than in the Old World. But recognised authorities 
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a 
wee Mr. R. B. Sharpe—we mention his name merely because, 
ye one of the volumes by chance at a particular page, we 
acy opinion on the great horned owl quoted at full—are 
ra iably given and recognised, whatever be their nationality. 
raed word of favourable comment is called for by the illus- 
trations, which are unprecedentedly numerous, and vividly elucida- 

y of the letterpress. This book may not be a solid addition to 
acae of scientific theory, so far as natural history is concerned. 
at we shall be greatly surprised if it is not regarded by 


port and especially by young naturalists, as their literary 


inv: 


paradise. es iti 

An Bdinburgh Eleven. By Gavin Ogilvy. (British W eekly 
Office.) —Mr. J. M. Barrie—for we gather from the second page of 
this booklet that “ Gavin Ogilvy” is the nom de plume of the 
author of “ Auld Licht Idylls ”’—is in danger, like so many young 
authors of the day, of publishing, if not of writing, too much. 
His smart anecdotal sketches of eleven Scotch notabilities more 
or less associated with Edinburgh—Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. J oseph Thomson, Dr. W. C. Smith the poet, and 
Professors Masson, Blackie, Calderwood, Tait, Fraser, Chrystal, 
and Sellar—have no doubt been enjoyed very greatly by the 
younger and Scotch readers of the very enterprising religious 
journal in which they originally appeared. But it may be doubted 
if they were worth publishing, just yet, in what is now styled 
« permanent ” form; at all events, an author is well advised who 
publishes as a book, or even booklet, what is really from its nature 
caleulated to be permanent, what is, in fact, not journalism, but 
literature. The bulk of the volume consists of stories of Edinburgh 
professors which were current among students in the Northern 
capital when Mr. Barrie was one of their number, and which he 
may be believed to have somewhat embellished. Here is one which 
occurs in the sketch of Professor Masson :—“ The students in that 
class liked to see their professor as well as hear him: I let my 
hair grow long because it only annoyed other people, and one day 
there was dropped into my hand a note containing sixpence and 
the words, ‘The students sitting behind you present their compli- 
ments and beg that you will get your hair cut with the enclosed, 
asitinterferes with their view of the professor.’” There are better 
stories than this in Mr. Barrie’s little collection, notably one about 
Mr. Tait, Professor of Natura] Philosophy, cutting up his own hat 
in mistake. But the humour in these sketches is too decidedly of 
the undergraduate or common-room order, and does not show Mr. 
Barrie at his best and ripest. There are better things in them, 
no doubt, such as, ‘“‘ When Chrystal came to Edinburgh, he rooted 
up the humours of the class-room as a dentist draws teeth ;” and, 
“The first time I ever saw Lord Rosebery was in Edinburgh, when 
I was astudent, and I flung a clod of earth at him. He wasa Peer ; 
these were my politics.” Occasionally, Mr. Barrie gives expression 
to a clever piece of criticism, as when he describes Mr. Henry 
James as “a master in the school of fiction which tells in three 
volumes how Hiram K. Wilding trod on the skirt of Alice M. 
Sparkins without anything’s (sic) coming of it.” He allows, 
however, the personal attachment of an old student to get 
the better of him, when he says of Professor Masson, that ‘in an 
age of many whipper-snappers in criticism, he is something of a 
Gulliver.” Professor Masson is strong in many respects, but 
least perhaps as a critic. Altogether, Mr. Barrie ought to have 
kept the really good things in An Edinburgh Eleven for a more 
important work. 

Put to the Test. By Jeanie Hering. (George Routledge and 
Sons.)—Although this volume contains the sayings and doings less 
of adults than of boys and girls, the moral which it teaches subtly 
pervades it instead of being directly enforced, and hence we have 
not included it in our list of gift-books. Mrs. Adams Acton, who 
writes under what we presume is her maiden name of Jeanie 
Hering, and who dedicates Put to the Test to Mrs. Gladstone, here 
gives us what is in every sense a truly delightful book. She 
transplants a man of business who, owing to overwork, has broken 
down in health, from London, along with his family of boys and 
girls, to Scotch mists, picturesque scenery, and “roughing it.” 
There they are, each and all, “put to the test” by having to 
undergo a process of hardening, and otherwise adapting themselves 
tothe circumstances in which they are placed,—an ordeal through 
Which they come not only safely, but triumphantly. Mrs. Acton 
shows a great deal of artistic skill in her treatment of Mr. Duke’s 
children, especially of the provoking boy of the name of “ Bunch” 
(his real name is Aldegond), who is always getting into scrapes. 
Thetrue hero of the story, however, is a terrible Uncle Peter, the 
harsh elder brother and senior partner of Mr. Duke, who, thanks to 
‘accident and the kind treatment (including the plain speaking) 
of his brother’s children, becomes “ quite a reformed character,” 
by developing from a Scrooge into a man who is nothing worse 
a Lawrence Boythorn. Altogether, Put to the Test is, alike 
the artistic, the literary, and the boy-and-girl points of 
an almost perfect book of its class. 
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We are very glad to recognise the moral, religious, and even 
political earnestness of Mr. Samuel Fothergill, as shown in his 
Essays on Popular Subjects (Digby and Long), which include 
“Gladstone, Ritualism, and Ritual,” “The Fallacies of Darwinian 
Evolution,” “ The Modern Strafford and his Policies of Consolida- 
tion,” and “Socialism in the North.” When, moreover, Mr. 
Fothergill dwells upon the benign influences of Christianity, he 
becomes almost eloquent. But he is rather an independent talker 
than an independent thinker; his essays seem not unfitted for 
the platform of a Young Men’s Christian Association or of a 
democratic club; but they need not have been published. When 
Mr. Fothergill writes of Lord Salisbury as the modern Strafford, 
and says that “the present Government have only to persist 
in their oppressive and dastardly conducta little longer, to awaken 
such a feeling in this country as will eause an indignant people to 
rise in their might, hurl the arrogant oppressors from power, and: 
insist on speedy justice being done to this long-suffering victim of 
English mis-rule,” he simply shows his complete ignorance of 
English politics. 

Life of George Maxwell Gordon. By Arthur Lewis. (Seeley and 
Co.)—This is a plain history of a manly, simple-minded missionary, 
who laboured at his own charges for the Church Missionary Society 
ashort time in South India, and for about six years in the Punjab. 
The chief interest of the book lies in the fact that most of that period 
he lived almost ‘“‘as an Anglo-Indian fakir,” dispensing with horses 
and servants, and all such comforts and luxuries as are apt to cause 
“a separation between the missionary and the natives of India.” 
We are, however, told very little of the results of this self-denial, 
and can hardly gather whether he thus won his way into the 
hearts of the natives more than other missionaries. Some in- 
teresting chapters are devoted to Persia, which Gordon visited 
during the famine in 1871, and of which his journal gives an 
extremely miserable account. The only redeeming feature, 
and that a poor one, seems to have been a sort of beauty 
in the distant aspect of some of the towns. For instance, 
he says that “the first view of Shiraz through a gap in the 
mountains is very striking. It looks like a beautiful mosaie 
framed in the rocks. There is a line of tall dark cypresses in the 
foreground, over which rise the walls of the fortress, surmounted 
by two pear-shaped cupolas encased in a bright green and blue 
enamel, which shines in the sun like turquoise. The Persians 
are very fond of colour, and they paint all over the gateways of 
their cities, the front of their houses, and the walls of their rooms 
with designs of more or less taste.” At the end of 1878, and 
again in 1880, Gordon marched with the British troops to 
Candahar, acting both as Army Chaplain and as pioneer 
missionary to the Afghans; and during the siege of Candahar he 
lost his life, being shot as he bravely ventured outside the city 
under a heavy fire to bring in some wounded men. 


Life Aboard a British Privateer in the Time of Queen Anne. 
Being the Journal of Captain Woodes Rogers, Master Mariner. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Robert C. Leslie. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—In the course of Captain Rogers’s famous voyage 
round the world, Alexander Selkirk was discovered upon 
Juan Fernandez; and the publication of the Captain’s journal 
in 1712 was probably the origin of ‘Robinson Crusoe,” which 
appeared in 1719. If so, Defoe took little from Rogers’s narra- 
tive beyond the idea of a man living alone on a desert island; 
and the island on which he places Crusoe is in the Atlantic, 
and not in the South Pacific. Mr. Leslie’s aim in this volume 
has been to abridge the “Master Mariner’s” journal, telling 
the story by the help of extracts, and “adding only a short con- 
necting note here and there where required.” This expedition to 
the South Seas to take prizes from the Spaniards and the French, 
was a business speculation in which gentlemen took part who had 
no claim to the name of sailors. Two frigates, the ‘ Duke’ and 
‘ Duchess,’ the former having 30 guns and 117 men, and the latter 
26 guns and 108 men, set sail in 1708, and were absent three 
years. Rogers found it hard to maintain discipline among the 
unruly crews, and his remedy was one familiar to sailors at a 
much later period,—flogging and irons. The punishment was 
sometimes artfully administered, for he writes of seizing a 
mutineer and making one of his chief comrades whip him, ‘‘ which 
method I thought best for breaking any unlawful friendship 
among themselves.” The discipline answered its purpose, and 
he states later on that his crews have been “ more obedient than 
any ship’s crew ever engaged in a like undertaking I ever heard 
of.” Rogers, though he could be severe, was not cruel, and 
when he took prisoners—and a great many were taken—they were 
treated with consideration. Having captured several Negroes 
who could not readily be sold, they were drilled for service, 
and being provided with clothing and a dram, were told they 
must look upon themselves as Englishmen, and no more as slaves 
to the Spaniards, at which “they expressed themselves highly 
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pleased.” On capturing a town, he writes that “there were about 
a dozen handsome, genteel young women, well dressed and their 
hair tied with ribbons very neatly, from whom the men got several 
gold chains, but were otherwise so civil to them, that the ladies 
ofered to dress ‘em victuals and brought ’em a cask of good 
liquor.” Among the prisoners taken on board a prize from 
Panama, was a pretty young woman of eighteen, newly 
married, and her husband with her, to whom, says Rogers, ‘‘ we 
assigned the great cabin of the prize, none being suffered to 
intrude amongst them.” The gains of the privateers were not 
won without hard fighting and severe losses. Rogers himself 
suffered terribly, and it is a marvel that he lived to reach England 
and tell his story. His courage and cheerfulness never seem to 
have failed. His brother was killed, seventy men were at one time 
ill with fever, and several died ; a shot carried away a great part of 
his upper jaw, a splinter wounded his foot ; but he never lost heart. 
“T began the voyage,” he says, “ with a resolution to go through 
it, and the greatest misfortune shall not deter me.” Such was the 
stuff of which British seamen were made in the last century, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they have degenerated since. 
The book is prettily got-up and illustrated. 


A Life of Matthew Fontaine Maury, U.S.N. and C.S.N. Compiled 
by his Daughter, Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The subject of this charmingly written memoir was 
born in 1806, entered the United States Navy as a Midshipman in 
1825, and after a few cruises, settled down to the work of his life 
as an investigator of the physical geography of the sea, a branch 
of science which he may, indeed, be fairly said to have created. 
The publication of his “ Wind and Current Charts” marked an 
epoch in the history of navigation, and their immediate effect 
was stated by a writer in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine in May, 1854, 
to have been the saving of two and a quarter millions of dollars 
per annum on a freightage of one million tons. In a report 
presented to Congress in January, 1855, it was declared that the 
voyage from New York to California, which before the publication 
of the charts had occupied, on an average, 180 days, now required 
only 136 days, and the length of the passage from Europe 
to Australia had been reduced from 124 to 97 days. These 
were great results for the world, but to Maury they only 
brought official disgrace and a reduction of his pay from 
three thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. Not a whit dis- 
couraged by this singular proof of Republican ingratitude, 
the great American hydrographer continued his investigations 
with unabated ardour, and shortly afterwards published his 
magnum opus, “The Physical Geography of the Sea and its 
Meteorology,” which Humboldt and Quetelet justly characterised 
as “one of the most charming and instructive books in the 
English language.” Such, indeed, it still is; but some thirty 
years ago it possessed the additional attraction of a novelty 
in subject and method hardly inferior to that which a few 
years later gave a world-wide reputation to Darwin’s great 
work. The value of his labours was amply recognised in 
Europe, learned Societies claimed the honour of his member. 
ship, orders of knighthood were offered him, medals were struck 
in his honour, and—to crown all—the venerable Humboldt 
declared that he had founded a new science. It was not merely to 
the meteorology of the sea that Maury devoted his time and intel- 
lect. When he had made the sea-ways safe and short for commerce, 
he turned his attention to the needs of agriculture, and was the 
first to lay down, if not the foundations, at least the principles 
upon which the foundations should be based, of that great and 
fruitful method of widely gathered weather intelligence and 
elaborate forecasts which to farmer and fisherman now render 
their industries infinitely more certain of results and free from 
peril than a few decades ago would have been thought possible. 
Commander Maury—the highest rank he attained in the Navy of 
his own country, grudgingly bestowed after nearly forty years’ 
service, was the grade below a post-captaincy—came of sturdy 
Huguenot forefathers, driven from France in the early part 
of the eighteenth century by the dragonnades of Louvois. 
His grandfather was an Episcopal clergyman of Virginia; 
and among the pupils whose education he was charged with, 
three became Presidents of the United States, and five ap- 
pended their names to the Declaration of Independence. His 
grandmother was of similar Huguenot origin, but on his 
mother’s side a stream of English blood was blended with the 
Huguenot strain. Maury was what the descendant of such an 
ancestry should be,—an indefatigable worker and thinker, and 
actuated in all his acts and thoughts by a dominant and profound 
sense of moral and religious duty. He did all that lay in his 
power to avert the Civil War; but when it broke out, he con- 
ceived that loyalty to his State necessitated his abandonment 
of the Union,—a fatal mistake, which should be a warning 
to those who would impose upon good men the difficulties and 
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dangers of a double allegiance. After the war, he joined Maxim); 
in Mexico, where he busied himself with schemes for cncouragin 
immigration, and, with greater profit to the country, -ntroducaj 
the cultivation of the cinchona-tree. In 1866 he came to England, 
but in 1868, after declining the Directorship of the Observatory 
offered by the Emperor of the French, he accepted the Chajy of 
Physics at the Military College of his beloved State, and took w 
his abode at Lexington. There he died in 1873, at the age ¢ 
sixty-seven, after a life of high and noble usefulness, Unflecked 
by a single stain, and scarcely shadowed by an error of judgmey 
which was the outcome of a patriotism not too intense, but to 
contracted. 

Sir Anthony Shirley the Author of Shakespeare’s Plays, B 
Scott Surtees. (H. Gray.)—Mr. Scott Surtees does not think tha 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly has proved his case, and doubtless is right 
in so thinking. Yet one of his reasons is a curious one,—yj, 
that those who read Bacon are bored, those who read Shakespear 
enchanted. But it does not show that a patient in a lunatic asylyy 
is sane if he thinks his companions mad. All patients do, Th 
only redeeming thing about Mr. Surtees’ statement of his theory 
is that it is brief, only forty-three pages. If he has not much vit, 
he has at least brevity. 

A Winter on the Nile. By the Rev. Charles D. Bell, Dp. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Canon Bell tells pleasantly enough 
story that has been told many times before. He spent a winty 
in Egypt, going up the Nile in a steamer as far as Wady Halfy 
He gives here his experiences of travel, his impressions of 
Egyptian scenery and Egyptian antiquity. On the whole, th 
climate seems to have disappointed him. It was not as brillianta; 
he expected. He comes, indeed, to the conclusion that you muy 
be in tolerably good health to visit Egypt with advantage, Th 
place of which he seems to have carried away the most: pleasing 
recollection seems to have been Luxor; but then, at Luxor yo 
have European comfort. Those who meditate an Egyptian tow 
may profitably read Canon Bell’s volume. 

Church Echoes. By Mrs. Carey Brock. (Seeley and Co,.)—We 
have more than once had occasion to say that tales constructed on 
an elaborately didactic plan such as we find in the volume no 
before us, are seldom suecessful. “A Tale Illustrative of the 
Sacramental and Special Services of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
is the sub-title of Mrs. Brock’s story. This is a really formidable 
undertaking. It gives one something of the impression that is 
made by a laborious acrostic. Still, we can truly say that Mr. 
Brock has done her best with her subject. There is much thatis 
interesting in the story, and we can easily imagine its being found 
a serviceable adjunct to religious teaching. 

A Handbook of Foreign Missions. (Religious Tract Society.)—We 
have in this volume a compendious account of the work of all the 
missionary societies of Christendom. The list begins with the 
“New England Company,” an institution of which, we venture to 
say, the majority of our readers will never have heard. Yet it does 
a useful work among the Indians of the Dominion of Canada. It 
has three schools in Ontario and one in Canada, on which it 
expends an income of £4,000, derived, we are told, entirely from 
endowments. At the other end of the list comes the Salvation 
Army, which disposes, we see, of an income of more than £30,000. 
Exclusive of these two, and of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (which has handed over its missionary work to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel), there are 24 Societies, 
These administer an income of about a million, not reckoning 
native contributions, and number more than a quarter of 4 
nillion communicants, and about four hundred thousand scholars. 
Then there have to be reckoned the American missionary societies, 
those supported by Protestant communities on the Continent, and 
the Roman Catholic missions. Of these last, an interesting account 
is given in a very fairly written appendix. 

In the series entitled “ By-Paths of Biblical Knowledge,” we 
have The Hittites: the Story of a Forgotten Empire, by A. H. Saye, © 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) —Professor Sayce popularises, with 
the skill which we are accustomed to associate with his pen, the 
results that have of late years been arrived at in this branch o 
historical research, especially as shown in Dr. Wright’s great book 
on “The Empire of the Hittites.” A very interesting story he 
makes of these remarkable discoveries, which, indeed, have revealed 
many things absolutely unsuspected less than half a generatiol 
ago. 

Two volumes of a practical kind may be mentioned together. 
These are, Practical Surveying, by George W. Usill (Crosby Loc: 
wood and Son), described as “a text-book for students preparilg 
for examination, or for survey-work in the Colonies;” and 
Practical Elements in Construction, a “ reference-book for engineers 
and builders,” by Percy L. Addison (Elliot Stock). This is fw 
nished with plates, and has a full table of contents, but an index 
would be a convenience. 
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speech Studies. | BY Edwin Drew. (Dean and Son.)—Mr. Drew 
makes up his volume of four lessons in recitation, some new 
extracts for reading, sketches of readers, and various miscel- 
janeous articles bearing on the topic of elocution. Of the lessons 
we would say that their only fault is that possibly they are too 
elaborate. If a beginner—and we presume that Mr. Drew’s pupils 
gill be beginners—were to attempt to carry out these in- 
structions, he might very likely make a sensation that would 
searcely be a success. 

Funiliar Trees. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. With Coloured Plates 
> Boot. (Cassell and Co.)—This is the second and 
completing volume of this work. Twenty trees, natives of this 
island, and strangers that have been, so to speak, naturalised, are 
described, evidently by one who brings to the study not only 
knowledge, but enthusiasm. The illustrations represent both the 
tree in its general aspect and the growth of such flower and fruit 
as it may produce. They are done in colour, and are almost 


uniformly excellent. 


POETRY. 

Streamlets of Song. By F. R. Havergal. (James Nisbet and 
Co.)—This volume contains certain of Miss Havergal’s poems 
which from their simplicity have been chosen as suitable for the 
young. With regard to the poems themselves, it is unnecessary 
for us to repeat the verdict that has already been accorded to 
their extreme beauty both in thought and language. The selec- 
tion has been well and carefully made. We do not think that 
its readers will be confined solely to the young. 

Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. (Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co.)—These poems are noticeable for the deep feeling which they 
show, and for a quiet beauty of expression. In the first of the 
volume, “The Venus of Milo,” Mr. Sill has skilfully drawn a 
comparison between the masterpiece of Praxiteles and the 
Medicean Venus, as respectively the types of spiritual and earthly 
love. Both in idea and form, the poem is finely conceived and 
worked out. Here are some lines describing the great statue :— 


“Thy garment;’ fallen folds 
Leave beautiful the fair round breast 
In sacred loveliness ; the bosom deep 
Where happy bahe might sleep ; 
The ample waist no narrowing girdle holds, 
Where dauzbters slim might cowme to cling and rest, 
Like tendriled vines against the plane-tree pressed.” 


The poems throughout show a keen appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature, and a great power of describing them. Perhaps this 
power is best illustrated in the poem of “ Christmas in California.” 
The following lines will afford a specimen of delicate word- 
poring F “ Before me on the wide, warm bay, 

A million azure ripples run ; 


Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances to the suv. 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 
The callas their white cups unfold, 

And faintest chimes of odour ring 
From silver bel's with tongues of gold.” 


For the sake of completeness, we would add another stanza, 
describing the scene with which this is contrasted :— 
* Pencilled against the cold white sky 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 


The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As loth to leave the mirth below.” 


King James the First: a Historical Tragedy. By David Graham. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—No one who reads Mr. Graham’s book can 
fail tosee that he possesses a more than ordinary share of dramatic 
talent. His situations are, for the most part, good; and some of 
the speeches contain both fire and power. We are, however, 
inclined to think that he has been unfortunate in his choice of a 
subject. A historical play is a difficult thing to attempt; it 
needs, in fact, a master’s hand. Again, the characters are weakly 
drawn. They have no individuality about them. Indeed, there 
is little to distinguish them from each other except their names- 
In the scene at the armourer’s shop, Mr. Graham has attempted to 
introduce something of the comic element. But he does not strike 
us as having been very successful. 
Graham’s work that gives promise for the future. The dialogue 
is spirited, the language simple, and the versification fairly good. 
We should recommend him, though, to avoid such lines as,— 

“ And his strong words are a protest against it.” 

Eva: an Original Play. By Henry Cook. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Mr. Cook possesses a certain amount of dramatic power. 
So much we can judge from the play before us. But whether 
he is likely to write one which will succeed on the stage, it is 
not ouay to say. We do not think that Eva would. But then, 
that is scarcely a fair test, as we gather from Mr. Cook’s 
Preface that it was not written with this view. Kva has not 
Sufficient variety of incident; nor, indeed, enough material in the 
way of characters. We have the hero, heroine, villain and his 
tool, all of them old friends ; but a successful play will need more 





| 





| (Triibner and Co.) 
Still, there is much in Mr. | 


play does not drag ; and Mr. Cook has had the good sense to write 
it in prose. He has also given us in his volume a translation of 
Giuseppe Giacosa’s The Triumph of Love. This little play is 
pretty, though weak and somewhat lacking in originality. 

The Soul’s Comedy. By Arthur Edward Waite. (George Redway.) 
—In this work Mr. Waite has produced a poem very much above 
the average of poetic merit. Though The Soul’s Comedy is never 
likely to become a popular book, yet it will be read by many with 
a considerable amount of pleasure. Jasper Cartwright’s struggle 
against the circumstances which have combined to ruin his 
spiritual existence, and his final triumph over them, are powerfully 
portrayed, and cannot fail to interest such as are thoughtfully 
inclined. Occasionally Mr. Waite goes so deep as to become some- 
what unintelligible; we might even fancy that he is a little 
uncertain as to his own meaning. Perhaps, however, this is par- 
donable in a poet of the present day. His blank verse is pleasing 
and melodious. Scattered at intervals throughout his volume 
there are passages of more than ordinary beauty. Here is one :—~ 

**O silvery voice across the starless void! 
O blessed vision, wonderful, divine! 
I see thee standing, and thy radiant face 
Smiles down on me through all the gathering gloom: 
I cannot look at thee; I yearn, and stretch 
Mine eager hands to reach thine own in vain~ 
Gulfs are between us, the eternal sea, 


The aching void, the infinite abyss, 
Which none may cross !” 


The fourth line is a little weak ; but, on the whole, this is certainly 
a fine piece of verse. 

New Canterbury Tales. By J. P. Emslie. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—Those who take up Mr. Emslie’s book for the first time will 
probably be surprised at his boldness in choosing such a title. 
When they have finished perusing his pages, it is possible that 
they may form a still higher opinion of his courage. The book 
consists of six different tales, four prologues, an interlude, and 
an epilogue. This arrangement just saves the volume from being 
utterly condemned, as it enables the reader to confine his atten- 
tion to the tales, missing the four prologues, the interlude, and 
the epilogue, which contain Mr. Emslie’s remarks on things in 
general. The tales have an interest of theirown. The first of 
them, “ The Squire’s Tale,” is an old friend. We cannot altogether 
say that we like it better in the form given it by Mr. Emslie. 
Still, his verse in this and in the other “Tales” is much better 
than in the rest of the work, though even here it is of a slightly 
doggerel nature. We do not think poetry is Mr. Emslie’s forte. 





Booxs Receitvep.—A Skeleton Outline of English History for 
Beginners. By Arthur H. Dyke Acland, M.A., M.P., and Cyril 
Ransome, M.A. (Rivingtons.) A First History of the English 
People. “ Anglo-Saxons to Henry III.,” with subsequent volumes, 
of which we have before us “James I. to Revolution” and 
“ William III. to Victoria, 1887.” By Amy Baker. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) The Civil Service History of England. By F. A. 
White, B.A., and H. A. Dobson. Sixth edition, carefully revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) Social 
History of England. By Louise Creighton. (Rivingtons.)—— 
Solutions to Problems in Todhunter’s Conic Sections. Edited by C. 
W. Bourne, M.A. (Macmillan.) The Elements of Logarithms, 














with the Sandhurst and Woolwich Questions for 1880-87. By W. 
Gallatly, M.A. (F. Hodgson.)——Euclid, Booksi.-vi. By H. S. 


Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Macmillan.)——Euelid, 
Book iii. With Notes, Examples, and Exercises by A. E. Layng, 
M.A. (Blackie.)——College Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. (Quin 
and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) ——School Arithmetic. By C. Bateson 
Wright, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) An Introduction to 
the Study of Provencal. By Darcy Butterworth Kitchin, B.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.) A Concise Grammar of the Dutch 
Language. After Dr. F. Ahn’s method. Fourth edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by Dr. J. M. Hoogoliet and Dr. Kern. 
Concise Norwegian Grammar. By Dr. F. L. 
L. Scharlach. (Beyer, Bergen; Philip and Son, London.) —-A 
Rapid Road to Spanish. By J. W. Ralph. (Philip and Son.)—— 
Manual of Burmese. By Captain Charles Slack. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) Volapiik ; Universal Language. By Alfred 
Kirchhoff. “ Authorised translation.” And Key to Volapitk. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Le Francais par le Francais. 
By Léo Melliet, B.A. (J. Thin, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London.) La Fontaine’s Fables Choisies, by Léon 
Delbos (Williams and Norgate), one of the series of “ French 
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Classics for English Readers.” Episodes from “ Pépin et Charle- 
magne.” By Alexandre Dumas. Selected and edited, with Notes, 
by J. D. Whyte, M.A. (Rivingtons.) Progressive German 


Reader. Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by Franz Lange, 
Ph.D. (Whittaker and Co.; Bell and Sons.)—The poems, for con- 
venience of learning by heart, are printed in Roman characters. 


these. For instance, there is no comic element. Still the ;, We only wish that the inconvenient Gothic were banished 
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altogether.—HIn “ Macmillan’s Greek Course”? (Macmillan and 
Co.), we have First Greek Grammar, by W. G. Rutherford, a second 
edition, revised; and Early Exercises in Greek Accidence, by H. G. 
Underhill, M.A., intended as an accompaniment, by way of 
practice, to the Grammar mentioned above. Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, with Introduction and Notes, edited by R. 
Deighton, M.A. (Macmillan), intended primarily for the use 
of Anglo-Indian students..—Shakespeare’s Plays in a Parallel 
Edition: Henry IV., Part I. Text and Literary Introduction in 
English and German. Edited by Charles Sachs, Ph.D. (Whit- 
taker and Co.) Milton’s Comus. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. M. Williams, M.A. (Longmans and Co.)——Goldsmith’s 
Traveller and Deserted Village. By Arthur Barrett, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) The Handy Book of English Spelling. By 
E. 8S. H. Bagnold. Third edition, revised and corrected. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son.) ——Introduction to the Study of Dante, being a 
new edition of “‘ Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet.” By 
Vincenzo Botta. (J. Slack.) Longman’s Junior School Geo- 
graphy. By George G. Chisholm. With 31 Maps. (Longmans.) 
Stories and Teachings on Mattins and Evensonjy. By the 
Rev. W. Hardman. (Skeffington.) The Church of England: a 
Historicul Sketch. By Charles E. Saving, M.S.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) The Relation of Ethics to Religion: an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study of Christianity. By Robert Potter, M.A. 
(Macmillan, London ; Robertson and Co., Melbourne and Sydney.) 
——Of the series of “ Handbooks for Bible Classes and Students ” 
we have Bishop Butler’s Three Sermons. With Notes and Introduction 
by the Rev. Thomas Kirkpatrick. (T. and T. Clark.) A Selection 
from Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by H. L. Sidney Lear. (Riving- 
tons.) Of small didactic tales we have: My Playmates and I, by 
Elizabeth Day, and In Pawn: the Story of a Pledge, by Annie W. 
Young. (Wesleyan Methodist 8.S.U.) My Tour Eustward. By 
Edward H. Riches, LL.D. (English Publishing Company.) — 
Letters from Kerry by a Lady. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
— You have no idea of the extent to which the theatrical eviction 
business has been carried this summer,” the “ Lady” writes; 
“theatrical”? means that the Nationalist leaders compel tenants 
who are quite able to pay, to suffer eviction. The Remains of St. 
Patrick: the Confessio and Epistle to Coroticus. Translated into 
English blank verse by Sir Samuel Ferguson, LL.D. 
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A General Astronomy. By Cuarirs A. Youne, LL.D., 
Professor of Astronomy ia the College of New Jersey, Author of ‘‘ The Sun,”’ 
&c. With over 250 Illustrations, and supplemented by the necessary Tables, 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 103, 6d. 


German Lessons. With Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
laries, based upon Eysenbach’s PracticalGrammar, By Wiuu1aM C. CoLLar, 
A.M. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 369 pp., 4s. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages (A.D. 


375-8i4). By EpHraim Emerton, Protessor of History in Harvard University. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Maps, 43. 


The Beginner’s Latin Book. With Grammar, Exercises, 
Vocabulary, and Colloquia (which form a special feature of the book). By 
Wituiam C, Cortar and M. G. DanreLt, Cioth, 33, 6d. 


A Latin Grammar. Founded on Comparative Grammar. By 
J. H. ALten, Lecturer at Harvard University; and J. B. GREENOUGH, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Harvard University. New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 5s. Used by Schools representing over 70,000 pupils in America, 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Edited, with Grammatical, Historical, 
and Military Notes and Vocabulary, by Professors ALLEN and GREENOUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 4s, 


Thirteen Select Orations of Cicero (including those “ In 
Catilinam ” and ‘‘ Pro lege Manilia”), Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Professors ALLEN and GREENOUGH, Lilustrated, 43, 


Greek Readers. Edited, with Notes, by Professor W. W. 
Goopwiy, Au hor of * Goodwin’s Greek Grammar.” 1. Greek Prose Reader, 
53.—2. Selections from Xenophon and Herodotus, 53.—3, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 


I.-IV. 53. 

The College Series of Greek Authors. Edited by J. W. 
Wuire, Professor of Greek, Harvard University; and T. D, Srymour, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Yale College. 1. Homer’s Iliad, Books I.-III. 4s.—2. 
Sophocles’ Antigone. 43.—3. Plato’s Apology, and Crito. 4s.—4. Thucy- 
dides, Book I. 4s. 6d.—5. Thucydides, Book V. 4s.—6. Thucydides, Book 
VII. 4:,—7. Aristophanes’ Clouds. 4s,—8. Euripides’ Bacche. 33, 6d.— 
9, Xenophon’s Hellenica, I-IV. 43. 6d. 


*,* The Notes being at the foot of the page, the Text can be had separately 


with each volume, price 6d. 

Bench Work in Wood. A Short Course of Study and 
Practice in the Workship, for Technical Schools) By W. F. M. Goss, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Mechanics in the Purdue University (U.S.4.) With over 
300 Illustrations, 1 vol., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Introduction to Chemical Science. For Use in Schools and 
Colleges. By R. P. WiLi1ams, Instructor in Chemistry in the English High 
School, Boston, U.S.A. With carefully Selected Experiments, and over 50 
Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.—LABORATORY MANUAL. Adapted to the 
‘* Introduction to Chemical Science.” By R. P. WiLt1ams, Boards, inter- 
leaved, ls. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Edited, with Notes and Introductions 
for the Use of Schools, by H. N. Hupson, LL.D. Each separately, 1s. 

Classics for Children. A Series of Popular Standard Works 


adapted to the needs of Young Readers. For List and Prices, see Catalogue, 


London: GINN and COMPANY, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


———__ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgs 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM of 4, 


DIVINA COMMEDIA, including the Complete Collation throughout 

** Inferno”’ of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge. By the Rey, Rowe 
Moors, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow Let” 
on Dante in the University of London. (Nearly reads, 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
I.—PRINCE CONSORT PRIZE ESSAY, 1888, 


POLITICAL PARTIES in ATHENS DURING the PEL0. 
PONNESIAN WAR. By L. Wuittey, B.A., sometime Beatson Scholar 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
II.—PRINOE CONSORT PRIZE ESSAY, 1888, 


POPE GREGORY the GREAT, and HIS RELATIOn 


with GAUL. By F. W. Ketxert, M.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cambria 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ge, 


ELEMENTS of the LAW of TORTS: a Text-book for 
Students, By MELVILLE M. Bicetow, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6J, 


SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 


PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 
BONNECHOSE.—LAZARE HOCHE. With 4 Maps, Inty. 
duction, and Commentary, by C. Cotpeck, M.A. Revised Edition, 2, 


MOLIERE—Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMM: 
Comédie-Ballet en Cing Actes. (1670.) With a Life of Moliére and Gram. 
matical and Philological Notes, by Rev. A. C. Chapin, M.A. Roavised Edition 
1s. 6d. ? 


HAUFF.—Das BILD des KAISERS. By Kant Hy. 
MANN Brew, M.A., Ph.D. 3:. 

GAI IULI CAESARIS de BELLO GALLICO, Com 1 
III. With Maps and English Notes by A.G, Pesketr, M.A. 2:, : 

P, VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS, Liber VII. Edited, 
with Notes, by A. Srpawick, M.A, Is, 6d. 

LUCRETIUS, Book V. With Notes and Introduction hy 
J.D. Durr, M.A. 23. . 

LIVY, Book XXII. With Notes and Introdu:tion }y 
M.S. DimspaLr, M.A. 2s. 61. {Ln the press,” 

The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, Book V. With 
English Notes by ALFRED PrEToR, M.A. 2s. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER, Book X. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES, Book VII. With Notes and Introduction 
by H. R. Torrennam, M.A. [Ready in March, 

HERODOTUS, Book VI. Edited, with Notes, Introd. 


tion, and Maps, by E. 8, Suckpureu, M.A. 4s. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Parrison Mun, 


M.A., and CHARLES SLATER, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. A Course of Laboratory 
Work. By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., and D. J. CARNEGIE, B.A. Crowa 
vO, 53. 


NOTES on QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Explanatory. By H. J. H. Fenton, M.A. Crown 4to, 6s. 


THE CAMBRICGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Arch 
deacon F. W. Farrar, D.D. With 4 Maps, 63, 


Concise and 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Ari. 
deacon F. W. Farrar. With 4 Maps, 4s. 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 


Lumpy, D.D. With 4 Maps, 4s. 6d. 


The EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By the Rev. H.¢. 
G. Moute, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 23. od. 


The EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. 1 
C. G. Mounts, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS 
SERIES. 


Now ready, extra feap. 8vo, ls., pp. 136, ak 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Edinburgh University 
Extension Lecturer on Geography, Lecturer on Physiography and on Com 
mercial Geography in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A Sketch 


of the Commodities of the Countries of the World. 


PRFPARING. 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction by HUGH 
ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. 


An ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Intended 


as a Companion to Dr. Mill’s “‘ Elementary Commercial Geography.” 
By A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


. ’ 
On STIMULUS. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers 
Training Syndicate at Cambridge, May, 1832. New Edition, 1s. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS.” 
The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By Archdeacon f. 


W. Farrar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 








Also at BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
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cHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8v0, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


With Illustrations by A. ForESsTIER and F. Wappy. 





WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 


«A capital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written 
Acap! ¢."—Truth. 


for many years pas 





ANEW DETECTIVE STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN OF 
THE RUE CAIN. 


By H. F. WOOD, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” 








DICK DONOVAN’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


CAUGHT AT LAST! 
Leaves from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
By DICK DONOVAN, Anthor of “The Man-Hunter.” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The UNFORESEEN.” 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


CHANCEP OR FATEP 


By ALICE O’HANLON, Author of “The Unforeseen.” 


NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant 


Auten. 8 vols. 


AGATHA PAGE. 


Henpersoy. 2 vols. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND BOOKSTALLS. 


—_——_- 


The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. 


By JutiaN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard 


Asur Kina. The New Serial Story beginning in BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. 


1s, Monthly. 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 


FOUND in a COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 Illustrations. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


KING or KNAVE? ByR.E. Fran- 


CILLON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL” BOOKSELLERS’. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By 


the Rev. T. F. Tu1sELTON DyEer, M.A. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST: a 


Book for Home and School. By Dr. J. E. Tayxor, F.L.S., Editor of Science- 
Gossip. With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Shortly. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, 


Selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. Sypney Morris, Cheaper Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustra‘ed boards, 2s, 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS of 


GENERAL P. H.SHERIDAN. With Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes, 2 
vols, demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 


The EULOGY of RICHARD 


JEFFERIES. By WaLTER Besant. With Photozraph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63, 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 
IHAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coremay. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





By Isaac 














W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S' LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 6 vols., each Volume complete in itself, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume ; or, £1 ls. the Set. 


The PARENTS’ CABINET of AMUSEMENT and 
INSTRUCTION. By Marrua HILt and Friends. New Edition. Edited by 
ConsTANCcE HILL. 

The School Board Chronicle says :—* It is a library of bright, lively, wholesom+ 
reading in short pieces—about twenty separate tales, fables, poems, articles, 
and sketches tothe volume. Now that the work has been so handsomely and 
happily revised, no school library will be quite what it should be without it.’’ 

The Academy says :—‘‘ It consists of moral tales and easy scientific articles, 
which still read astonishingly fresh after the lapse of more than fifty years.” 

he Guardian says:—‘‘So much did we love the book that the sight is a real 
refreshment.” 


The ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., 
President of ‘‘ The Royal Society of British Artists, Author of “‘ The Witness 
of Art,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Scotsman says:—It is a book that cannot fail to be read, and to inspire 
every reader with, at any rate, the desire of contributing one well-carved stone 
to the temple of life.” 

Tbe Morning Post says:—“ The President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists proves that he can paint with his pen as well as with his brush; and the 
latter portion of the book, entitled ‘Studies for Picture:,’ shows that, if his 
canvas can depict tke poetry of nature and art, his verse is no less instructive.’’ 


FIFTY YEARS of a SHOWMAN’S LIFE;; or, the Lifeand 
Travels of Van Hare by Himself. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Lilustrated. 

The St. James’s Gazette says: —‘‘ Nearly every page contains a good stury. It 
would be a por compliment to say of this book that it is more interesting than 
most nove's; but it is at least as entertaining as, let us say, a malicious auto- 
biography.” ——The Echo says:--“ The volume teems with amusing stories.” 


1 vol. 4to, 153. 


BERANGER’S POEMS: in the Versions of the Best Trans- 


lators. Selected by W.S. Watss. With Full-Page Illustrations on Steel. 


The MISS CRUSOES. A Curious Story for Big or Little 
Children. By Colonel Cotoms, With Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d, Second Elition. 


Now publishing, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR, by Sir John W. Kaye; 
and HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, by Colonel G. B. MatiEson, C.S.I. 
New Edition (in which the original third volume of Sir John Kaye’s work is 
left out), Revised and Edited by Colonel G. B. Maieson, C.S.1. 

[Vols I. and IT. ready. 
The remaining volumes will be issued at intervals of about one month. 

Vanity Fair says :—‘‘It deserved and attained in libraries the shelf reserved 
for the best records of England’s stately march to sovereignty. 

Home News says:—‘‘ The volume is indeed a good earnest that the work, when 
completed, will deserve to take rank as a standard autaority on one of the most 
momentous chapters in the history of the century. Colonel MaJleson has brought 
all his ripe knowledge and experience to the work of editing the book, which 
bears many traces of his careful and discriminating hand.” 


A NEW NOVEL.—1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CYRIL. By Geoffrey Drage. 


The Manchester Examiner says:—“Its purpose is serious, its characters are 
interesting, and the story is full of power.”’ 

The Manchester Courier says :—‘‘ It is most retreshing in these unregenerate 
days to find a young author pleading so earnestly and eloquently for patriotism 
and love of Church and Queen.” 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By John H. 


NGRAM. 

The Lady says:—* No one has ever more thoroughly appreciated our great 
poetess than her latest biographer, and no one has given the world such a fresh 
and vigorous record of her life.” 

The Whitehall Review says:—‘ His dispassionate comparison and skilful 
assimilation of all contlicting and fragmentary memoirs of ‘one of England's 
purest as well as greatest poets,’ enab'e him to give a probably more faithful 
portraiture than could have been done by any one of her compeers.” 


Now ready, small 4to, 


The PEOPLE’S WILLIAM. By the Writer of “New 


Gleanings from Gladstone,” ‘‘ The Gladstone A B C,” “ More Gleanings from 
Gladstone,” &c. Price 61. 


THE STATESMAN SERIES. 
Edited by C. LLOYD SANDERS. Crown 8vo, each 2s. 6d. 
TWO LAST VOLUMES. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. Montague. 


‘ **Ts an accurate and sensible survey of the leading events of Peel’s career.’— 
uardian, 

* His life of Sir Robert Peelis a practical and readable essay, giving one aclear 
view of the political acts and character of the subject of the biography.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. By Arthur Hassall, Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The Scotsman says :—“ The book will serve as an excellent introduction to a 
study of the history, literature, and philosophy of the early years of the 
eighteenth century.” 

The Morning Advertiser says :—‘‘ Though only a small volume, this book con- 
denses a vast amount of historical and other literature, and describes a highly 
important part of English history with a clearness, a fidelity, and a literary elegance 
that must delight the reader and receive the highest appreciation. 

*,* Other Volumes to follow as previously announced, 











Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


KNOWLEDGE. An Illustrated Magazine of Science. 
Simply Worded. Exactly Described. 

The representatives of the late Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, acting for the benefit of 
his widow and children, have agreed for the sale of ‘** KNOWLEDGE” to Messrs. 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., Publishers, of Waterloo Place, who have already received 

romises from many of Mr. Proctor’s scientific friends to contribute to its pages, 
The original idea of Mr. Proctor with respect to this publication will be kept in 
view by the Editors, who will endeavour to make it a Magazine of Science, plainly 
worded and exactly described. 

Some of the ablest exponents of science have promisei to contribute articles 
and letters to its pages, and more space than hithe: to will be devoted to Physics 
and Physical Geography, and to Natural History, including Botany. The space 


devoted to Astronomy must be somewhat curtailed, but it will probably still 
remain the leading feature of the magazine. 





Lonion: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Just published, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 


The TELEPHONE. By W. H. Preecs, 


F.RB.S., and J. Marer, Ph.D. With 290 Illustrations, Appendix, Tables, and 
Full Index, 

ConTENTs :—Sound and Speech, Induction, The Bell Telephone, Carbon Trans- 
mitters, Telephone Receivers, Special Telephones, On the Comparative Efficiency 
of some Transmitters, Telephone Wire, Auxiliary Apparatus used in the Installa- 
tion of Telephone Stations, Ordinary Terminal Stations, Intermediate Terminal 
Stations, TELEPHONE ExcuANnGES :—The Western Electric Multiple Switchboard, 
Manchester Exchange System, System of Translation, Public Telephone Stations, 
Multiplex and Long Distance Telephony, Several Subscribers placed on One 
Circuit, Application of the Telephone to the Telegraph Service, The Telephone as 
a Military Instrument, Miscellaneous Applications, 





Profusely Illustrated with Copper-Plates, Etchings, and Engravings, feap. 4to, 21s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 
na In STUART TIMES. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


“As a history of Hampton Court, Mr. Law’s book occupies a position of unique 
importance ; as a treatise upon Court life in days when the morality of society 
was at a low ebb, it is at once sadly instructive and unquestionably entertaining.”’ 
—Morning Post, December 28th, 1884. 


Vol. I. In TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engravings, Maps,and Plans. 25s. 


“It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.’’—Academy. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, 63. 


CHRONICLES of HENRY VIII. of ENG- 
LAND. Being a Contemporary Record of some of the Principal Events of 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Written in Spanish by an Un- 
known Hand. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by Major Martin 
A. Suarp Hume. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The DRAMAS of SOPHOCLES. Rendered 


into English Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir GEorGE Youne, Bart., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


on HYDRODYNAMICS. 


With numerous Examples. By A. B. Basset, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 123. 6d. 

“*The appearance of the present treatise is very welcome, containing as it 
dce. the results of the most important investizations in the mathematical theory 
of hydrodynamics which have been made in modern times, carefully brought down 
to date as closely as possible.”’—Philosophical Magazine, 


A TREATISE 





The SCHOOLMASTERS’ CALENDAR {, 


1889, Feap. 8vo, ls. 
EXAMINATIONS :— 
CALENDAR-—LIST of EXAMINATIONS, alphabetically arranged, 


SCHOLARSHIPS :—- 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 
LADIES’ COLLEGES. SCIENCE COLLEGES, ° 
The UNIVERSITIES, TECHNICAL COLLEGEs, 

A CoLieGe Tutor at Cambridge says :—‘‘ Even here I have found 
Calendar of service, and it ought to be found in manifold in all schools,” Lod 
A CoLLEGe ToTor at Oxford says ‘‘he has looked over the Univer 

sheets, and it seems to him the clearest manual of the kind he has met with.” 
** An admirable manual.”’—Saturday Review. 5 
® The book is full of information, such as is often and much needed by 

and guardians, and the arrangement of matter is convenient.” ~A theneuy, 
“Kivery one interested in examinations, scholarships, and kindred Mattey 

should possess this book.’’—Educational News, 


Tast published, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION: a Work 
Preparing the Memory, Developing Quickness of Perception, and Trainiag 
the Constructive Faculties. By CHARLES G, LELAND. 

In this work is set forth clearly and explicitly how, without Overtaxing 
straining in the least the child’s abilities, the power to memorise or learn by 
heart may be acquired, 


CAMBRIDGE TEXT, WITH NOTES. 
The under-mentioned volumes have been recently added to the series, They ay 
clearly printed, and the notes, which are placed at the end, are adapted to the 
needs of Jower and middle forms in public schools. 


VIRGIL’S WORKS. Abridged from Profegsq 


Contne@tTon’s Edition by Professors NETTLESHIP and WaGNER, and Rer, J 

G. SHEPPARD. In 12 vols., 1s. 6d. each, : 

BUCOLICS.—GEORGICS, I, and II.—GEORGICS, III. and IV.—ANEIp,1 

and 1I.—ZNEID, III. and 1V.—ZNEID, V. and VI. (price 23.)—NEID, Vi 
—ENEID, VIII.—NEID, IX.—/ENEID, X.—AINEID, XI.—AEN EDD, Xp, 


OVID’S FASTI. By F. A. Patey, MA, 


LL.D. Third Edition, Revised, in 3 vols., 2s. each. 
Books I, aud II.—Books III. and 1V.—Books V. and VI, 


AESCHYLUS.—The CHOEPHOROE. By 
F. A. Pater. 1s, 6d. [Nearly ready, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With Life 


Ttinerary, Index, and Maps. Edited by the late J. F. Macmicuarn. Ney 
Edition, revised by J. E. MELHuISH, M.A., Assistant-Master at St, Pan!’ 
School. In 6 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

Book I.—Books II. and III.—Bvok IV.—Book V.—Book VI.—Book VII. 


MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
La BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire du 


Vieux Bateau et de son Equipage. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. With 6 Illustn. 
tions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES BOiELLE, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. 2s.6d. For Beginners. 

3s. For 


BUG JARGAL. By Vicror Huco. 


Advanced Students. 





A Complete Set, in 717 vols., price £158 2s. 


BOHN’S 


LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on History, Biography, Topography, Archwology, Theology, Antiquities, Science, 
Philosophy, Natural History, Poetry, Art, Fiction, with Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all, Translations from the 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, 


SPANISH, 
SCANDINAVIAN, 
ANGLO-SAXON, 


LATIN, 
and 
GREEK. 


Full Catalogues sent, pest-free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


RECENT 
A NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


The BUILDING of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


A Stady in Geographical Evolution. By A. J. Juxes-Browne, F.G.S., of the 
Geological Society of England and Wales. Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** We have fo'lowed Mr. Juke:-Brown with much pleasure through this very 
interesting study in geographical evolution, and can strongly recommend it to 
he attention of all geologists and physical geographers.’’—G cological Magazine. 
A NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. 


By the late Mrs, Cuartes Heaton, Author of “ The.History of the Life of 
Albrecht Diirer, of Nuremberg.’’ New Edition, Revised by Cosmo Monk- 
HOUSE. 5s. 

NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


A HISTORY of PROSE FICTION. By 


Joun CoLtin Duntop. A New Edition, Revised, with Notes, Appendices, 
and Index, by Henry Witsoy. 2 vols., 53. each, 
** A valuable addition to Bobn’s Standard Library.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
. Wi book is a standard work of reference, and a mine of information.”’— 
cotsman, 





ADDITIONS. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


CORINNE or ITALY. By Madame b 


SraEL, Translated by Emity Batpwin and Pavuuina Driver. 33, 64. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Ethical Essays. 


Translated by the Rev. A. R, SHitueTo, M.A. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


SCHOPENHAUER on the FOURFOLD. 


ROOT of the PRINCIPLE of SUFFICIENT REASON, and on the WILL 
in NATURE. Translated from the German. 5s, 


An EGYPTIAN PRINCESS: an Historical 
Novel. By Georce Esers. Translated by Emma S, BucunerM. 1 vol, 
3s. G1. 

ye Shatrenmaeis rendering is easy and elegant.”—Morniig Post. 





Used as the Standard of Orthography in the Postal Telegraph Department. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 


In 1 vol. of 1,628 pp., with 3,000 Illustratious, 4to, cloth, 21s. L 


THE 


COMFLETE 


DICTIONARY. 


With several Valuable Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified, 1,919 pp., cloth, Jls, 6d. 
“Certainly the best practical English dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, 1873. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, SENT POST-FREE ON APPLIUATION. 
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